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S. CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
_AND AN AGREEMENT WITH MELL.’ 


—_--- 
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Ee" «Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to tle Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perp of their dominion over their 
slaves “The first vas the immunity, for twenty yenrs, 
of prererving the African slave trade; the second wus 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an -en+ 
gegement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doulily tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joux Quincy Apams 
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nefuge of Oppression. 
CORRESPONDENCE 


4c MILL AND HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 
yy, 1A 1 


ors. from the peculiar relations 
ears existed between the par- 
much imterest:— 


Coxconp, N. H., April 17, 1850. 


~ Dusen WEBSTER: ; 
<i, For the last eight years, partially in 

ean Ol 5S . 

— | have been more a looker on than an ac- 
political movements of the 


y 
4 


vil] be read wilh 


yator in the 
tall t en with keen regrets the sla- 
« in the halls of Congress, marring and 
on oe they have, much of the legitimate and 
"of that body. With the power of 
of Washington fastened, 

if adamant, a rebuke on the spirit of dis- 
which time can never obiiterate, W ith this ear- 
, fixed on my mind, | hardly need say 
,en gratified beyond measure with the 
t creat statesmen of the Senate 


s Sf 


wr action 
» prescience 


n by the 
the rest ut session. 
1 to your senior in that body, (Mr. 
no the days | was at Washington, | was 
with admiration at the temper which would 
sed into controversy when taunts were 
sown as to the maintenance of favorite theories and 
T e death of Mr. Calhoun has proved that a great 
, e wrong in many things, and yet pass off 
a sea ol g) ry. 
vas in the Senate chamber on the exciting oc- 
‘the reading of the last effort of that truly 
t. as | have believed, long mistaken, and 
y lamented man. My old resentments in 
to nullification were revived, and so ex- 
the progress of that hearing, and [ should, 
the impulse of the moment, have anawered him 
, diferent temper from that which you displayed 
your great speech afterwards. On reading the 
frst. imperfect report of it, | saw at once how much 
etter to the dying, nervous nan was your kindly an- 
swer, than might have been my own, 
Daring the four weeks which I passed at Wash- 
ton last winter, I will confess to you that at first 
y ern, on account of an anticipated alienation 
and disruption of our glorious Union, threw all par- 
ty differences in the background—it exceeded, if 
possible, the anxiety I felt when there seemed to be 
no chance of escaping a conflict of blood between 
ne of the noble thirteen, and the confederation of 
which she Was & part, some seventeen years previ- 
is, In the progress of these four weeks, I was 
pleased to perceive new evidences of attachment to 
ym; no less on the part of nearly every man 
froma slaveholding State, than on the part 
ig from States claiming to be free. 
conclusion that not a man in a thou- 
disruption, and I lost no opportanity 
thus assuring my most alarmed friends. 
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coming 


sand wished a 


But iny only purpose in writing you this letter 
s to say, that in defiance of what. the press of either 
arty may bear upon the surface, all that is of valae 

sound discrimination and good sense of the 
e will declare in favor of the great principles of 
ir late Union speech in the Senate. 

Its author may stand upon that alone, and he will 
dest stand by disregarding any and every imputation 
{ alleged inconsistency or discrepancy of opinion 


practice ina public career of nearly half a centu- 


I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
ISAAC HILL. 

Wasnrneron, April 20, 1850. 
How. Isaac Huw: 

Dear Sin,—l regard such a letter from you as 
that of the 17th of this month as an extraordinary 
id gratitying incident in my life. For a long 
urse of years, we have belonged to opposing par- 
_ spous d opposite measures, and supported for 
i ofice men of very different political opinions. 
“e fave not, however, taken different views of du- 
y ih respect to the maintenance of the Constitution 

he United States. From your voice or your 

any more than from mine, there never has pro- 
veded @ sentiment hostile to that ‘unrry of gov- 
‘ment which constitutes us one people.’ 


tow, when we are no longer young, a state 
‘ngs has arisen, seriously interrupting the har- 
good-will which have hitherto ex- 
en different parts of the country, exciting 
hii ts Atimosities, impeding the regular and 
nap y progress of the government, and fraught 
re mschiels of every description. 

Mai us has its origin in certain branches of 
“avery queston, which, as it appears to me, are 
me orp un portant in themselves, or clearly 

: jad determined by the Constitution. 
x. eeadbe y seen with that keen regret which 
' nenced yourself, and which cannot but 


mt a apes gz with ali reflecting men, who 

T. 4) heir Country, 

i me pobappy state of the public mind I have 
sey Gaty to address myself, not in language of 

— 8, crimination or henace, but in words of 


r py riotic sy mpathy and fraternal regard. My 
sie Seen and will be, t the full extent of my 
soe Ay) Cause the billows ¢ useless and danger- 
'S domestic controversy to sbep and be still 
Lamas fi 1 : 


NY Aware as other inen of what is to 
died be b spe attempt, In highly excited 
pasion end tame to fan aid feed the flames of 
rach times por than to stbdue them; and in 
ger Of bere en N°, Counsels noderation is in dan- 

Thee garded as failing in his duty to party. 
vere |. Usequences I willindly meet; these dan- 
. ee without hesit.ion, being resolved 
to meni rg whateve weight may belong 
Where harman into the eale of the Union. 
Yast distance ee | am willing to follow, at a 
tering steps. indeed, and. with unequal but no fal- 
. The 4 pe which you co: 
* Merits, | subin t 


oe 


de expected 


mmnd so much above 
ren it to the politicl party to which I 
are” the wise and patritic men of all par- 
Iv leave . o uetation in which I ive, and I cheerfal- 
. rete with the principles amsentiments which 
moat e the jadginent of posteity, if I may flatter 
‘ rl ‘hing spoken or -ritten by me will 
raleey. red long enough to ome before that 
1 and august tribunal. 
am, with great regard, your obdient servant, 


DANIE] WEBSTER. 


Bob Purvis, a xegro from By- 

ounty, is or has een travelling in 

ering be an hiktblack and white 
selves 1 

Py eregey law known anthe Pomection Bin 

or two since, he (Purvis) isit ed 

7. in Bensalem, intention eae. 
. isonous doctrines amony 

dut they refused him edsitnace on 


vely abe peace. In his speechet he has been 


he Const 


Sclections. 


SPEECH OP HON. JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS, 
In the House of Representatives at Washington, 
Monpay, Dec. 9, 1850. 

Mr. Giddings rose and said: I move, Sir, to insert 


between the resolution last read, and the one suc- 
ceeding, the following, as a distinct resolution :— 





Resolved, That so much of said Message and ac- 
Cammpany ing documents as relates to the domestic 
policy, be referred to the Judiciary Committee. 


Mr. G, continued as follows: It has been usual, 
sir, for this body, while considering the President’s 
message in Committee of the Whole, to investigate 
and examine its political character. In accordance 
with that freedom of discussion which has usually 
characterized our consideration of this document, 
I will avail myself of the present moment to examine 
that portion which relates to our domestic affairs. 
I did not anticipate, sir, that the message would be 
under consideration to-day, and I am not, therefore, 
prepared at present to give it that examination which 
I should have bestowed upon it, had I more time for 
preparation, for examining its. details. There are 
some portions of the message which I heartily ap- 
prove, which I desire to commend, and in which I 
most heartily coincide. In its general features and 
character, its boldness, its candor, its perfect frank- 
ness, it is highly to be approved. It is what was due 
from that high functionary. In all his positions, so 
far as he has laid them down, ‘ whoso readeth can 
understand.’ There is no deception, nor any uncer- 
tainty, in the President’s position. Thus far I most 
cheerfully commend it. But, sir, I will call your at- 
tentton to that portion of it which refers to our do- 
mestic policy, as being the most interesting to the 
house and the country. 

But before I proceed to the examination of that 
portion which relates to the fugitive bill, I will call 
the attention of this House to the President’s views 
of the veto power. On this point, he has not 
hesitated to speak his own views, and to cast 
aside and discard the doctrines on which he was 
elected. 

It is well known, that in the canvas of 1848, the 
Whig party avowed it as one of their cardinal! prin- 
ciples, that the President should never exercise the 
prerogative of vetoing a bill, unless it was clearly 
unconstitutional. The President now goes as far in 
support of the unlimited use of the veto, as ever 
Jackson or Polk or Tyler professed to go. 

For his boldness and frankness on this point he is 
entitled to our commendation. But T have a curios- 
ity to see how many of his political friends will face 
about at this bidding of the Executive, and discard 
their former doctrines. 

But it is very evident that the President has an ob- 
ject in this change of views on the subject of the 
veto. By looking at the latter portion of the mes- 
sage, it is evident that he intends we shall un- 
derstand, that he will veto any law for the repeal of 
this fugitive bill; and in order to open the way to 
that result, with some show of consistency, it was 
necessary for him to discard the doctrines on which 
he waselected. For his candor and boldness in thus 
casting aside the errors of his party, I think him en- 
titled to our approbation. 

The President next quotes that portion of the Con- 
stitution in which he says, ‘ The Constitution has 
made it the daty of the President to see that the 
laws be faithfully executed.’ 

The necessity or propriety of this quotation is not 
so very obvious. I do not think it has been quoted 
for the last twenty-five years by any President ; but 
it is now evidently quoted in consequence of the dif- 
ficulties which have attended the arrest of fugitive 
slaves under this law. It is an intimation that he 
will use the army and navy to execute this odious 
enactinent. 

One prominent feature of the whole message is, 
however, perfectly obvious, The President intends 
that the South shall understand that he intends to 
sustain their institutions. 

The Constitution provides that the ‘citizens of 
each State shall be entit!ed to all the privileges and 
immunities of the citizens of the several States.’ He 
knows that our ‘free colored citizens of the North 
have been seized in Southern States and sold into 





| bondage—held in degrading servitude ; that hun- 
| dreds, and perhaps thousands, are now bowing be- 
|neath the lash in Southern chains. 

| Sir, does he allude to the return of these freemen ? 
| Does he tell us that this paramount law of the land 
| shall be sustained—that he will see that it be duly 
jexecuted? No, sir! he has not a word nor an allu- 
| sion to this transcendent outrage upon the Constitu- 
|tion, while he is particular upon those laws which 
| relate to the return of fugitive slaves. 

Again: he has seen the agents of Massachusetts 
driven by mob violence from South Carolina and 
Louisiana, when sent there to see the laws executed 
by their courts for the relief of our freemen who are 
there held in degrading servitude ; but he makes no 
allusion to these outrages. 

I wil now quote, with pleasure, a sentiment in 
which I fully concur. The President says, that 
‘ every citizen who truly loves the Constitution, and 
| desires the continuance of its existence and its bles- 
| sings, will resolutely and firmly resist any interfer- 
ence in those domestic affairs which the Constitu- 
tion has clearly and unequivocally left to the ex- 
clusive authority of the States.’ 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the doctrine of the Consti- 
tution—the doctrine of its framers. It is the doc- 
trine of the Free-Soilers. If there be any one fea- 
ture in the Constitution, which the whole history of 
its adoption has made plain, it is, that slavery is a 
State institution, over which Con has no conu- 
trol—with which this Federal Government has no 
legitimate powers to interfere. We, sir, of the 
North, will not be constrained, even by your fog 
tive laws, to interfere with it. The slavery of Vir- 
ginia belongs to her; if she the power and 
the disposition to uphold it, we cannot put it down or 
abolish it. If she sees fit to abolish it, we have no 
power to interfere tu sustain it. 

I have often defined the views of anti-slavery men 
and of Free-Svilers on this subject. Others have 
done it; yet we are misapprehended and misrepre- 
sented. The very clause of the message now un- 
der consideration shows that the President intended 
to impute to some portion of our people an intention 
to interfere with slavery. He should have known 





own bord rs, as the government of Russia holds 
over its serfs; that no other power upon earth pos- 
preset en heat in any manner; 


Nothing could have been further from the thoughts 
of those who framed the Constitution. In that Con- 
vention, Mr. Gonvernear Morris said, that ‘ he never 
would concur in upholding domestic slavery’ So say 
I, and so say our people of the North. We never 
will concur in upholding that institution. Mr. Mor- 
ris added, ‘Jt is a nefarious institution. It was the 
curse of heaven upon the States in which it ex- 
isted.’ 

So wesay. It is a curse upon those States, but 
the curse is theirs, not ours,and we will not share in 
it. Your fugitive law shall not compel us to share in 
it. Our fathers would not consent to be involved in 
its crimes—we wil] not. 

Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, said: ‘While we 
had nothing to do with slavery in the States, we 
should be careful to lend no sanction to it’ Sir, we 
will lend no sanction to it, norshall your fagitive law 
compel us to sanction it. Mr. Dickinson ‘thought 
it a proper subject for the General Government to 
interfere with, as it affected our national happiness. 
But Southern membeis resisted this proposition, and 
would not consent té any interference. 

Bat, sir, to come more directly to this question 
of fugitive slaves. The report of the committee, 
giving the form of the Constitution, contained a 
clause for the return of fugitives from justice. They 
were to be delivered up by the Executive of the 
State to which they fled. It is done at the expense 
of such State. 

On considering this report, Messrs. Butler and 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, proposed to amend the 
report, so as to make it the daty to surrender up fu- 
gitives from labor in the same manner. But Mr. 
Wilson, of Penn. objected that such an amendment 
would ‘ sompel the free States to do it at the public 
expense,’ 


Mr. Sherman, of Conn., said: ‘He could see no 
more propriety in arresting a fugitive servant or 
slave at the public expense, than there would be in 
arresting a horse’ And Mr. Butler, on these sug- 
gestions being made, withdrew his proposition. Sir, 
not a member of that body dared stand up then and 
advocate an amendment, which should involve us in 
the expense or disgrace of arresting fugitive slaves. 
Sir, no stronger evidence of the accuracy of the 
views which I have expressed could possibly have 
been left on record. 

It was the intention of these framers of the Con- 
stitution to secure to the master the right to pursue 
and arrest his slave without molestation or hindrance. 
They then declared that no law or regulation should 
be passed by any State, by which the fugitive should 
be released from service or labor: ‘non-interven- 
tion’ was their doctrine. By the Constitution, we 
are bound to deliver up the fugitive slave to his mas- 
ter,in the same manner that we deliver up our 
friends to the civil officer. We are not permitted 
to interfere. We are to stand neutral, and permit 
the master to take his slave, if he can. 

Sir, did these framers of the Constitution intend 
that Northern freemen should leave their stops, 
their ploughs, their merchandise, to give chase to fa- 
gitive slaves? Why, such an assertion would be a 
slander, a libel on those patriots. The law of 1793 
was framed in accordance with the Constitution. 
That gives to the master no process for the arrest of 
his slave. It lends noaid of the Government, or any 
of its officers, nor of any citizen of any State, to 
aid or assist the master in arresting or carrying back 
his slave. That law secures him against interfer- 
ence on the part of any person to prevent him from 
arresting and returning his slave. Those who had 
assisted in framing the Constitution, assisted in 
framing this law. They knew the intention of those 
who framed the Constitution, and I have no doubt 
carried that intention into the law of 93. 


From that day till the agitation of the annexation 
of Texas, this doctrine of non-interference was held 
by Southern and by Northern men. In 1843, this 
new theory of prostituting the power of this Govern- 
ment in favor of slavery was put forth by the then 
Secretary of State; but no man in this House ever 
came forward with an argument in favor of that doc- 
trine until the last session of Congress. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia, (Mr. Toombs,) not now in his 
seat, was the first to come forward in this Hall with 
an argument in favor of this new theory of subsi- 
dizing the people of the free States to the support of 
avery. 

Now, sir, with the President, I repeat, that no lover 

of the Constitution will seek to interfere in  mat- 
ters left with the States. We will not be made to 
interfere with it; but I must hasten to another ex- 
pression of the President. 

He tells us ‘ the law is the only sure protection of 
the weak, and the only efficient restraint upon the 
strong.’ This, sir, is said in direct reference to this 
fugitive slave law. It would seem that the President 
intended to see how far he could impose upon the 
intelligence of the people. Sir, what protection does 
this law lend to the poor, weak, oppressed, degraded 
slave, whose flesh has often quivered under the lash 
of his inhuman owner; whose youth has been 
spent in labors for another; whose intellect has been 
nearly blotted out? When he seeks an asy!um in a 
land of freedom, this worse than barbarous law 
sends the officers of Government to chase him down. 
The people are constrained to become his _ pursuers. 
Famishing, fainting, and benumbed with the cold, 
he drags his weary limbs forward, while the 
whole power of the Government ander the Presi- 
dent’s command, the army and navy, and all tne 
freemen of the land, organized into a constabulary 
force, are on his track to drag him back to bondage, 
under this law. And this law, the President tells us, 
is the only sure protection to the miserable slave. 
The expression appears to me rather insulting to 
our intelligence. 

Sir, there is not a man in this body, there is not 
an intelligent man in the free States, but knows, if 
he delivers a fugitive into the custody of his pursu- 
ers, that he will be carried to the South, and sold 
to the cotton or sugar plantations, and his life will 
be sacrificed in five years, if employed on the sugar 
plantations, and in seven years on the cotton planta- 
tions. The men of the North, who look upon this as 
murder, would as soon turn out and cut the throats 
of the defenceless negro as to send him back to a 
land of chains and whips. As soon would they do 
this as comply with a law which violates every prin- 
ciple of common justice and humanity. The law, 
sir, holds him who aids in a marder as guilty as he 
who strikes the knife to the heart of the victim. Un- 
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the common murderer. " slave, and 
him to Soath on ie oie oes of five 
yeare, .s far more criminal than ordinary murder. 
Sir, we wil] not commit this crime. Let me say 
to the President, a WS ee ee 
pel us to involve ourselves in such guilt. No! 
freemen of Ohio will never turn out to chase the 








, will metamorphosed 


and seize and drag him out, and deliver him to his 
tormentors. Rely upon it, they will die first. They 
may be shot down, the cannon and bayonet and 
sword may do their work uponthem , they may. drown 
the — in their blood, but never will they stoop 
to such degradation. 

Let no man tell me there is no higher law than 
this fugitive bill. -We feel there is a law of right, 
of justice, of freedom, implanted in the breast 
of every intelligent human being, that bids him look 
with scorn upon this libel upon all that is called Jaw. 

Sir, I was about to make some comparisons, but 
perhaps they may be regarded as indelicate. During 
last summer, two distinguished gentlemen of the 
same name occupied much of the public attention. 
One was said to have committed murder, and the 
other to have procured the passage of this law. One 
was hanged for his crime, the other, for his efforts, 
taken to the Executive Cabinet. One destroyed the 
life of an individual, the other contributed his efforts 
for the passage of this law, which must consign 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, to premature graves. 
I, sir, cannot speak jur others ; but for myself, I would 
rather meet my final Judge with the guilt of him who 
has gone to his final account, than of him who now 
sits in yonder Cabinet. 

I will ask the attention of the committee to anoth- 
er, a further expression, intended to add weight te 
the declaration already noticed. 

The President says: ‘You, gentlemen, and the 
country, may be assured, that to the utmost of my 
ability, and to the extent of the power vested in me, 
i shall at all times, and in all places, take°care that 
the laws be faithfully executed.’ 

Now, I have told what the effects of that Jaw will 

be. Ihave pointed out the course which I think our 
Northern people will take in regard to it. Let the 
President hur! his taunts at the freemen of the North. 
Let him speak of the powers vested in him. Let 
him use the bayonet, the sword, and the cannon; 
let him make himself another Haynau; let him 
drench our land of freedom in blood; but he will 
never make us obey that law. The first cannon that 
opens its mouth upon Northern freemen, tells the 
death-knell of this Republic! I say what, before God 
and man, I feel—that the moment your army or na- 
vy confronts the freemen of the North, that moment 
will bring this Republic to its eternal sleep. 
make these remarks not by way of menace. I[ do 
not merely say that I am speaking my personal in- 
tentions in that respect. I state what every enlight- 
ened statesman who has read the history of our race 
must feel andadmit. A free, enlightened, and inde- 
pendent people will never be compelled, by the bay- 
onet, or cannon, or the sword, to aid in carrying into 
effect this fugitive law. 
It is due to our Sonthern friends, who, from the 
time of the passing of this law, have perhaps ex- 
pected that the President, in the event of disincli- 
nation to obey it, would send his troops, his minions, 
to enforce it;. it is duc to them, I repeat, that they 
should understand that the intelligence and firw- 
ness of the freemen of the North cannot be coere- 
ed into a compliance with its injunctions, and there 
is no power on earth that can compel them to it. 

I am told, in an undertone, that power will not be 
exerted. I hope and trust it will not. If the Pres- 
ident be a lover of our republican institutions ; if he 
desires to sustain this Government ; if he be a friend 
of this Union, he will never attempt to enforce this 
law, or to carry out the menaces contained in that 
message, These menaces are unworthy of the 
President; indeed, I do not impute them to him so 
much as to the counsel by which he is guided. We 
know that, on the 7th of March, a programme of 
these measures was put forth at the other end of the 
Capitol, and debated there for months; but this fu- 
gitive bill, when presented to this House, was passed 
under the previous question. No discussion of its 
provisions was allowed. The feelings of the North 
were not expressed nor represented. Our lips were 
hermetically sealed, in order that it might pass and 
assume the form of law. But, sir, it can never re- 
ceive the spirit or force of law. The power of pub- 
lic sentiment is opposed to it, and it will remain a 
dead letter upon your statute-book. 

I will now refer to that part of the message in 
which the President says: ‘I believe those meas- 
ures,’ referring to this bill, ‘ to have been necessary, 
and required by the circumstances and condition of 
the country.’ 

I rejoice, Mr. Chairman, that he has boldly avowed 
this fact. The whole North believe that he was in 
heart and conscience opposed to this bill. Every 
Whig paper in the North said plainly that the Presi- 
dent did not favor this bill, but that he was coerced — 
that he signed it by compulsion. It was the Whig 
doctrine concerning the veto that compelied him to 
sign it. The President’s views on the question are 
now before the country, and he avows his position 
manfally. He places himself upon this law; and I 
wish to say to the House, that, from this time, we all 
know where the President is, He is in favor of this 
law. He not only places himself there, but his ad- 
ministration and his party must stand or fall by this 
law. [rejoice at it! They must sink or swim, live or 
die, stand or fall with this enactment. We now know 
where to find the supporters of slavery and the ad- 
vocates of freedom. Every man throughout the 
whole country, at the North and South, may now 
take his position, knowingly, with a full knowledge 
of the character of the party with whom he acts. 
Those who support this law must consent to obey it, 
and to enforce it, to the letter. He who will sustain 
this law must be willing to pursue the flying bond- 
man as he hastens to a land of freedom. 

There is no lingering doubt, n» difficulty, no ob- 
scurity, resting on that party who supports this ad- 
ministration. All the whigs throughout the country, 
(and I speak it with some degree of feeling, for I 
once had the pleasure of acting with them, when 
we had principles ; then we avowed and acted upon 
the doctrines I have stated to-day,) all the whigs 
throughout the country feel that their unity is gone ; 
the party has departed from its doctrines and princi- 
ples, and has descended, step by step, from its posi- 
tion of 1844, until it has literally me a slave- 
catching party. 

The President informs us that these measures 
‘were adopted in a spirit of conciliation, and for 
the purpose of conciliation’ ‘I believe,’ says he, 
“that a great majority of our fellow-citizens sympa- 
thize in that spirit and that pu and in the main 
approve it.’ 
evidence ofa 


ir, where does the President find this 
al in the a gaa mind ? Does e 





in almost all portionsof the Northern States. Pub- 
lic sentiment is loud in condemnation of this law ; 
Opposition to it is increasing and extending and roll- 
ing forward, and no power can stop it until this law 
shall be stricken from the statute-book. Who is» the 
President, that he should threaten and menace the 
people with hispower? Why, sir, he is merely en- 
trusted with the execution of the public will. He is 
the creature of their power, dependent upon the pop- 
ular breath, Sir, they will laugh to scorn his impo- 
tent threats, 

The President says, near the conclusion of his 
message, ‘ I cannot doubt that the American people, 
bonnd together by kindred blood and common tradi- 
tions, still cherish a paramount regard for the Union 
of their futhers; and thet they are ready to rebuke 
any attempt to violate its integrity, to disturb the 
compromises on which it is based, or to resist the 
laws which have been enacted under its authority,’ 

A noble sentiment, to which I respond from the 
deepest feelings of my heart. The Union of our 
fathers! there is something soleian in it. Look at 
the thirteen old States, How different was that 
Union from the present! Lrevere the Union of our 
fathers ; there isa pleasing solemnity in the recol- 
lections of every thing that pertains to that Union,— 
But where is it now? How have their sons aban- 
doned it! 

Commercial benefits first induced us to abandon 
the Union of our fathers and annex Louisiana—to as- 
sociate with a foreign people. Then we again 
abandoned that Union, and took Florida to our em- 
brace. Then, to extend and perpetuate slavery, we 
abandoned that Union, and brought in slaveholding 
Texas, assuming her war, and carrying devasta- 
tion, rapine and bloodshed to the heart of Mexico, in 
order to extend slavery. And to cap the climax, you 
have passed this Fugitive Law, and made the citi- 
zens of Ohio, and of all the free States, the catch- 
poles to Texas slave-hunters. Well, sir, I do not 
say that Northern men have lost all love and regard 
for the Union. But one thing is certain, that they do 
not feel that reverence for it which was so preva- 
lent among us. They feel, sir, less attachment 
to itthan formerly. They now speak of dissolution 
without hesitation. And if the Union be exerted for 
their degradation, by subjecting them to the provis- 


I | ions of this Fugitive Law, they would greatly prefer 


te see it dissolved, On this subject I feel no com- 
punctions. More than eight years since, with twen- 
ty other members of this body, I addressed the peopie 
of the Free States, foretelling this state of things: 


‘ We hesitate not to say that anneration, effected by 
any act or proceeding of the Federal Government, 
or any of its departments, WOULD BE IDENTICAL WITH 
pIssoLuTION. It would be a violation of our nation- 
al compact, its objects and designs, and the great el- 
ementary principles which entered into its formation, 
of a character so deep and fundamental, and would 
be an attempt to eternize an institution and a power 
so unjust in themselves, so injurious to the interests 
and abhorrent to the feelings of the people of the free 
States as, in our opinion, not only inevitably to re- 
sult in a dissolution of the Union, but fully ro justify 
it. And we not only assert that the people of the free 
States ought not to submit to it, but we say, with 
confidence, THEY WILL NOT SUBMIT TO IT.’ 


These were the sentiments of one of the ablest 
statesmen ofthe nation. They were the sentiments 
of the ‘ old man eloquent,’ and of many distinguished 
whigs of that day. And, sir, we know that the pre- 
diction has been in part fulfilled. 

Sir, the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers, that was man- 
ifeated at Bunker’s Hill, at Saratoga, and at York- 
town, still exists in the North. The same et that 
resisted the Stamp Act will resist your Fugitive 
Slave Bill. The spirit which threw the tea into Bos- 
ton harbor will set your infamous law at defiance,— 
The spirit which overthrew the power of the British 
Crown will submit to no force that shall attempt to 
constrain them to comply with the odious provisions 
of this enactment. 





From the National A. 8. Standard. 


SLAVE-CATCHING CHRISTIANITY. 


Here is where the Abolitionists take issue with 
the Rabbis and Chief Priests of their times. We 
hold that the laws of God are immutable and un- 
changeable, and that it is not in the power of any 
collection of men, calling themselves by whatsoev- 
er name, to abolish them and enact laws in direct op- 
position to them; that all such attempts are impious, 
vain and ridiculous,and mustcome to nought. They 
accept with their antagonists the fundamental Jaws 
of American Christianity and Republicanism—that 
‘we should do unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us;’ and that ‘all men are created 
equal, and are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.’ We believe these to 
be everlasting truths, as immutable as the Being 
from whom they emanated. We infer trom these 
premises, common to us both, that every attempt to 
rob a man of any of al} of these inalienable ri 
is a crime of the deepest dye against God and Man, 
and that no agreement among the guilty parties to 
call it by some iother name, and to strengthen one 
another’s hands in committing it, in anywise alters 
the moral character of the offence. Our infidelity, 
in short, consists in believing that God, and not a 
Convention, is the Su e Source of Law, and that 
Jesus Christ meant what he said when he promul- 
gated his doctrines on the Mount of Olives. A 

We have the misfortune to differ on these points 
from the great religious leaders of the people, of va- 
rious sects. The Rev. Dr. Spring, a byterian, 
of New York, says that it is more than the ethics of 
the Bible will allow, ‘to talk about a “higher law,” 
with an oath to support the Constitution on his lips’ 
—that immediate emancipation ‘would be more 
The Rev. Dr. Hawks, 


and affirmed that all governinents should be obeyed, 
and not popular Say ears alone; and yet we will 
venture to say, thanked God that day for the 
American. Revolution. He admitted the right of 
resistance, if the laws of the land were ‘ plainly and 
palpably subversive of the laws. of God ;’ but, this 
opposition must be so clear that every man can un- 
derstand it. We apprehend that if a slave-catcher 


any of the young Krebses, and make slaves of them, 
the sinfulness 
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slaves, he did not see what was to be done; but he 
could see what was not to be done—we must not re+ 
sist the laws of the land! He believed it to be — 
to return the itive! Thus do the Pharisees « 
Sadducees join hands to do a profitable wickedness ; 
thus do the High Priest and Pilate agree, when the 
Savior is to be crucified afresh in the person of the 
least of his brethren ! 

It is with religious as with political principles, the 
good must either prevail or go tothe wall. God and 
Slavery can wo more be served together than God 
and Mammon. We must hold to the one and deny 
the other. Slavery has well nigh perverted the po- 
fitieal principles of the country, and made men reject 
the very ideas which first breathed the breath of na- 
tionality into its nostrils, It has gone nearto make them 
deny the Lord that bought them, and to trample under 
their feet the religion they profess to wear nearest their 
hearts. Asa people they have done this. They have 
put the will of a set of puny beings, scarce six feet 
high, against that of him that holdeth the Universe 
in the hollow of his hand. They have chosen to 
build up their institutions on the crushed hearts of 
their equal brethren. They have songht to secure their 
own rights by robbing their fellows of theirs, And 
Doctors in Divinity lft up their hands and bless it 
all, and declare that a return to obedience to the 
Divine Law will shake down the pillars of our coun- 
try, and would be a greater sin than persisting in dis- 
obedience! If this be Christianity, is it not a virtue 
to reject it? Ifthese are the authentic expounders 
of the will and word of Christ, let us turn to Mahom- 
et and the Gentiles. If it be the work of God to keep 
our brethren in chains and in darkness, knowing no 
motive but the lash, no hope but death or escape, and 
then to replunge them into the hell they have fled 
from to us,—then let us diligently endeavor to know 
and to do the will of the Devil. 

These slave-catching priests, doubtless, represent 
the ‘voice and will of the brotherhood’ to whom 
they minister in unholy things. They are but the 
echoes of Castle Garden and of Faneuil Hall. ‘They 
are the ontward manifestations of a foul and ulcer- 
ous condition of the body politic. But the very fact 
that these festering symptoms are developed proves 
that there isan effort of nature to throw off the vile 
disease. The devils always cry aloudand say, where- 
fore are we tormented before the time ? when the 
power of the exorcist is felt to be prevailing. T'wen- 
* years ago, there was no need of any such oatery. 

he lethargy of disease and death had settled down 
upon the State and Churen. Effervescence, agitation, 
is the sign of vitality struggling with death. - All this 
helps the — which must at last defecate the 
public mind, unless it be doomed to stagnation and 
corruption. We accept their wickedness as neces- 
sary to the final triumph of trath. Though they may, 
awhile longer, 


‘ With slavish tenets taint our poisoned youth, 
And lend a lie the confidence of truth,’ 


it shall not be sw forever. God is mightier even 
than the Union, and True Religion is stronger than 
these, its recreant and prostituted priests. Their 
memories shall rot, or be remembered only with 
scornful abhorrence, when the influence of the high- 
er jaw, the highest, even the pure and perfect will of 
God, shall cover the land, ‘as the waters cover the 
sea.’—£. Q. 





From the Impartial Citizen. 
THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


This law hes served to develop and exhibit 
to the astonished gaze of the on-looking world 
what is the true character of American Reli- 
gion, more perfectly than any thing else that has 
occurred for the last decade. Sermons have been 
written and newspapers have teemed with denuncia- 
tions of Garrison, Parker, Phillips, Gerrit Smith, and 
others, for their infidelity. The infidelity of these 
gentlemen, in the eyes of their accusers, was made 
to consist in their disbelief in a church and clergy 
false to God and humanity, whenever the demands 
of sect were in that direction, If the demands of 
the Presbyterian church asked of Dr. Cox that he 
should eat, in ’46, the words he uttered in 36, the 
good Doctor was ready. If the slaveholders of a 
church demanded, as terms upon which they would 
retain their connection with a certain denomination, 
that the ancient Christian testimonies of that denom- 
ination against slavery should be reversed, it must 
be done,—it was done! Well, for telling the facts 
upon these churches, and giving to the world their 
honest thoughts upon these facts, these brave Refor- 
mers have been every where clerically and ec- 
clesiastically spoken against. But here isa law, 
which plainly and explicitly prohibits the exercise 
of the commonest charities of our holy religion, to- 
wards the poor panting fugitive, and strips him of 
all legal protection, all trial, all defence, and all 
friendship—a law the most perfect antipede of eve 
thing in the universe, (except in slavery, in Hell, 
and in Congress)—and the leading, most influential, 
most popular of the Protestant Puritan clergymen of 
the preach in its favor. ‘ 

God says, ‘Thou shalt not deliver to his master 
the servant that hath escaped unto thee.’ These 
gentlemen profess to believe the Bible, and swear 
every one of their candidates for church snember- 
ship to the belief of the scriptares of the Old and 
New Testaments, as the only unerring rule of faith 
and practice. They tell us, that they are devoted, 
ordained and consecrated to the work of preaching 
the word of God. They profess to revere the prin- 
ciples and practices of their Puritan fathers, their 
Protestant exemplars, and of Christ and the Apos- 
tles, Nomen inthe land know better than these 
gentlemen, that the 6th, 7th, and every other section 
of this wicked and execrable law, is contrary to the 
fundamental, essential, and all the requirements of 
the Gospel. Do they believe that law is. like the 
Law of Love? Do they regard the action of slave- 
catchers as such as would have been performed by 
Christ and the Apostles? Do they desire 
version of the world toa religion w 
such a law as this? Would they like to see. the 
whole world in danger of two years’ imprisonment, 
and five thousand dollars fine, for dicbaging Hynde 
section of this law? Surely, as much 
ferred from the writings of Moses Stuart, Di 
cer, of Brooklyn, Dr. Cox, of the same city, and 
Drs. Spring aud Potts, of New York. Henceforth, i 
any man wants to know what the great idea 
ern American Protestant Puritanism is, he need not 
read the learned articles of Dr. Potts, as to whether 


the con- 
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Unto their assembly, mine honor, be thou not united.’ 


Amen and Ameo! 


THE KIDNAPPER HUGHES. 

This individual, (says the Chronotype,) hard push- 
ed by the Unionists, and plied with the Boston state- 
ments of Hallett and Cartis, going to show his awk- 
wardness and incompetency, and the readiness of 
Judge Woodbury and the Commissioners to proceed 

mptly in the execution of the law, if they had 
een properly applied to, turns apon one of his ac- 
cusers who signs himself *Justice, in the Macon 
Telegraph, and contradicts their statements. We 
give so much of his letter as explains his proceed- 
ings in Boston, aud is of interest to Boston readers. 


‘ Justice’ says, Hughes left home on Friday, and on 
the Satarday following, one of the Fire-Eating Or- 
gans of this city published the whole affair, accom- 
panied with sandry taunts, directed to the Union 
party. This is wntrue—a wilful and premeditated 
misrepresentation. I left home on Friday, the 11th 
day of October, and the Tribune, of this city, which 
he says published the whole affair the very next day, 
(12th,) did not, in fact, contain one single word on 
the subject; nor did it refer to it in the remotest de- 
gree, until the 19th of October, the very day on 
which [reached Boston: when that paper was issued 
here, | had been in Boston several bours, and had al- 
ready commenced operations, as I shall show here- 
after. Neither did the paper mention my name at 
all, but said: ‘We learn Mr. James Nisbet left this 
city,’ &c. &c. This [ state to be the truth, and chal- 
lenge contradiction ; and for proof, examine Tribune, 
19th October, 1850. Now, as to why ‘ Justice’ has 
lied, I pretend not to determine ; the fact is all I wish 
the public to remember, 

Again says ‘Justice’: ‘Mr. Haghes arrived in 
New York on Tuesday, and instead of pushing on 
direct to Boston, remained over three several 
days. He reached Boston, and remained there 
two days before he applied for, a warrant. Af- 
ter he did apply, he permitted himself to be wheedled 
and bamboozled for four or five days, before he final- 
ly attained one.’ In reply to this loan I carried a 
letter to Mr. Taylor, in New York, who was to assist 
me, and by his advice and direction, I waited the ar- 
rival of Mr. Fay, who was ty» provide me with letters 
to gentlemen in Boston, 1 acted in accordance with 
instructions, and it will be seen in the sequel, that 
my delay in New York had no effect upon ultimate 
results. ‘Justice’ then goes on, paragraphically, and 
says, Ist, ‘Had he (myself) pushed on to Boston, he 
would have reached there in advance of Harrison’s 
paper, and of any possible summons of his approach.’ 
Now, I have already shown the impudent falsity of 
this charge, I repeat, Harrison’s paper, which con- 
tained the article in question, was published in Ma- 
con, on October 19th, the very day of my arrival in 
Boston ; and when issued here, | had been in Boston 
severa! hours, and had already commenced opera- 
tions; and all before there was any summons of my 
approaeh, (unless ‘ Justice’ has some abolition corres- 
pondent there,) at least we presume it to be so, as 
we cannot ascertain to the contrary. But even 
should it be so, of what consequence is it? Bill did 
not try to secrete himself, and had no mob ; and if 
‘ Justice’s’ falsehood should be true, the notice 
which so mach stirs his bile did no harm, for Bill 
and his wife were there, quiet and easy, after my 
arrival, and conversed with Mr, Knight very uncon- 
cernedly—feeling, IL presume, sare of protection 
abroad and sympathy at home, from people like 
‘Justice.’ Instead of inactivity after reaching Bos- 
ton, wrthin ten minutes after my arrival, I indited 
and sent a note to a friend and officer, (to whom Mr, 
Fay gave me a letter,) and as I received no reply 
during the day, | called at his house and saw him at 
night, and concerted a plan of action with him 
Again, says ‘Justice’ ‘Had he (myself) carried a 
witness with him, and made a formal demand for a 
warrant, no commissioner would have hesitated to 
issue it; because no one would have ventured to 
have rendered himself liable to a prosecation for 
damages under the law.’. Unfortanately for the ar- 
gument of ‘ Justice,’ 1 did carry a witness with me, 
and the objection of Judge Woodbury was, not the 
want of a witness, but that he was not the proper 
person to issue such warrants. Could a witness have 
made Judge Woodbury consider himself a * proper 
person’? I opine not. If ‘Justice’ should say I 
ought first to have called on the proper person, | re- 
ply, Judge Woodbury was the proper person, and did 
ultimately. issue the warrant, in open court, as a 
‘proper person,’ in conjunction with other persons, 
who, like himjhad been the improper person. Again 
says ‘ Justice’ *Had he ( myself) acted promptly, 
instead of delaying, as he did, he might have had the 
negroes far on their way to Georgia, long before the 
officer could have raised a mob in Boston,” I have 
already shown that I begen operations within ten 
minutes after reaching Beaton, and as soon as I 
could find the gentleman to whom | carried [etters, 
matters were arranged for progress. I called on 
Judge Wodbury, who advised me to see Mr. Lunt, 
U. 8. District Attorney, whom, if | may be permit- 
ted to state my individual opinion, | should pro- 
nounce to be a disgrace to his country. his profes- 
sion and his office, for he deliberately stated to me, 
as a reason for declining, that he had a recent case, 
and the excitement on the occasion was so great that 
he would not undertake another; all of which was 
untrue, as far as [ could ascertain from inquiring in 
Boston. I leave the gentleman to settle this matter 
with his God and his conscience, and place hitn in 
the same category with ‘Justice,’ as a trickster 
whose inventive genius should make him an object 
of marked distrust to every person who entertains a 
proper regard for veracity. 

My next visit was to Mr. Benj. F. Hallett, anoth- 
er U.S. Commissioner, and this legal phegomenon 
replied, the law did not authorize the warrants to be 
issued, and that it was my duty, first to arrest the 
negroes wilhoul a warrant, anit bring them before 
him. Ye honored shades of Blackstone, of Mans- 
field, of Marshall, and of Story, hide your diminish- 
ed heads before this Boston luminary, this great ex- 
pounder of justice !_ Happy Massachusetts! happy 
in the possession of so much genius and legal lore. 
But it may be, in my infatuated admiration, I may 
misconstrue his character, as some of my astute 
friends seem to think him only a happy combination 
of the knave and fool. Whatever he may be, I 
present his portrait to the country, and recommend 
him to the attention of the speculator Barnum, who, 

by providing him with a pair of ears, might present 
fo naturalists a fair specimen of a Boston ass. My 
next visit was, by the advice of a worthy gentleman, 
to whom I return my thanks, to Mr. Seth J. Thomas, 
who undertook my case, and proceeded to call on 
Judge Spragne, another Judge on the Supreme 
Bench. This personage strongly reminded me of 
the celebrated Datch Jeage, who would never hear 
but one side of a case, because the fio sides always 
confused him. Here we had re-enacted the same 
tortuous, twisting, shufflinz, contemptible evasion of 
& poor pettifogging Jawyer, and makes me wonder 
by what legerdemain so poor a creature was placed 
in an honorable end responsible office. | next turn- 
ed my face’on Mr. Curtis, another United States 
Commissioner, and a wortlry Bostonian, who, from a 
slowness of comprehension, or a want of familiarity 
with his duties, desired titne to conquer this abstruse 
and difficult subject. After great unnecessary delay. 
those Judges and Conimissioners, who had refused 
to issue the warrants, becanse they were not the 
proper persons, did meet and issue them in open 
court. Well, this ‘Justice’ calls doing nothing ! 
‘Calling upon two Judges of the Supreme Courtand 
three issioners, encountering all the difficulties 
oe me in the way, is not to be done by a 
dart of 


pen. 
Of the Judges, I have not the language to express 
my opinion, nor can the English metiad supply 





epithets, but in my opinion they soil the er- 
infamy as deep, as damnable, and as 

ved the name of Jeffries. As for 

want only an opportunity to 
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also a performance of their doty, and J am rather in- 
clined to think the President has such in 
the law-abiding Bostonians, you would find some dif- 
ficulty in opening his eyes ; and whether this blind- 
ness be moral or physical, it will prove an unfortu- 
nate cireumstance for him, and will prove a page in 
his biography, which his descendants will be glad to 
evade. And, moreover, I think it would have puz- 
zled the President to have found Bill then, or indeed, 
any body else but* Justice,” who, for aught I know, 
may have been in correspondence with him. ‘ Jus- 
tice’'again says of me, ‘had he acted promptly, in- 
stead of delaying as he did, he might have had the 
negroes far on their way to Georgia, before the af- 
fuir could have produced a mob in Boston, I think 
I nave already proved that J did act promptly, and 
could I have obtained the warrants which honorable 
officials would have issued, and honorable officers 
would have executed, I think it not only probable, 
but very certain | could have been more than half 
way before a mob could have inrerfered. But Tcould 
not obtain the essential warrants, though app.ying to 
the very persons who afterwards actually issued.— 
But please to observe of what stuff his charges 
are made. Suppose it had been as this sapient 
gentleman asserts, it only proves that by great se- 
erecy and despatch, | could have stolen the negroes 
from Boston. But does any reasonable man think 
this an argument in favor of the Fugitive Slave Bull ? 
I could have stolen them just as well before the 
* Slave Bill, as after, and probably a Jittle better.— 
This bill was to prevent the necessity of our stealing 
our own property, and it seems to me, in using this 
as an argument for political capital, the gentleman 
has only succeeded in bumping his head against a 
post, but evidently without the effect of stirring up 
an idea ; for he did not perceive that it only demon- 
strates that, in Boston, the law cannot be executed 
by the public authorities, and that a man muse re- 
cover his own by stealing his own property, and that 
before they can find him out or probably murder him 
in the open day. 
* . * * * * 

Again, after extracting some remarks from my 
statement, he says, ‘this 1s Mr. Hughes’ statement, 
and if he had given it in this form to Mr. Webster, 
the Marshal could not have retained his office one 
day. Alas! for this man, his judgment seems to 
be on a par with his truths, and both well worthy of 
his principles, so Bostonian in character. In fact, I 
did make the very deposition which the gentleman so 
very strongly commends, not to Mr. Webster, but to 
the officer before whom Mr. Fay (in whom the South 
had a fearless and honorable champion) made his 
complaint. A word more, and I have done, ‘ Justice’ 
introduces into his article an extract from a letter from 
Mr. Crittenden. Respect for the high office of this 
functionary shal! be my apology fer not touching 
him with the harshness he so well merits. But when-' 
ever a man in office, however high, attacks the honor 
of a gentleman, hows ver obs :ure, he is, by the broad 
principle of this republican government, brought at 
once to a level with the man he does assault. 

Mr. Crittenden says, I had no complaint to make 
against them. Ideny the assertion. 1 made no such 
remark, I made no such deposition; and I call up- 
on Mr. Crittenden, in defence of his own honor, to 
produce the deposition. I charged (in my deposi- 
tion) the officers unhesitatingly, unreservedly, and 
unequivocally, with neglect and evasion of duty. 

In a private conversation with the Marshal who 
was remonstrating with me, I said, ‘I am making no 
complaint against you—it is not me, I am only bear- 
ing testimony in the complaints brought by Mr. Fay, 
and it is for the people to judge from the testimony 
whether or not you are to blame, and have failed in 
duty” This, T repeat, was in a private conversation 
with the Marshal, and sustaining my deposition. I 
repeat again, Mr. Crittenden cannot produce such a 
deposition. If he can, 1 pronounce it in the face of 
this Republic to be a forgery. 

Lastly, ‘Justice’ says, ‘I understand his lawyer 
speaks in commendatory terms of his conduct in Bos- 
ton; that is nothing. Tt may be a part of the game.’ 

In taking my adien of ‘Justice, let me leave him 
in company with a kindred genius—that canting and 
hypocritical knave—the Rev. Theodore Parker, who 
is promulgating from God’s holy temple, as cardinal 







suggest somethi 
tis. When oo leet becomes so palpably re- 
plete with danger to every interest of society that 
the slightest shock threatens harm to the whole fa- 
brie, simple good sense would seem to require the 
most strenuous efforts for its speedy removal, and 
nothing but unaccountable folly can attempt to put 
off the evi! day by paltry palliatives pet deme ex- 
nedients. If slavery reduccs a great State to such 
pitiable weakness, that it can be so far imperilled by 
the mere complexion of an innocent and well be- 
haved sailor, that it is compelled for-very safety to 
shut him up in prison the moment he reaches its 
borders, one would naturally expect to see all the cit- 
izens of that State not positively demented, combined 
in the earnest endeavor to yet rid of the cause of so 
lamentable a condition of things. But the destiny 
of tyranny is ever to-be blind, and tyrannical democ- 
racies form no exception to the mle. Instead of 
seeking safety inthe way of progress and judicious 
reform, the of illegitimate and inhuman priv- 
ileges cling to their unnatural and frail position, 
seeking to fortify, not to resign it. In vain the con- 
demnation of the civilized world seems to be pro- 
nounced upon them ; in vain reason utters her ver- 
dict; in vain the upbraiding voice of their own cuon- 
sciences, and the recurring doubts of their own un- 
derstandings. But this immobility is only apparent; 
the weight of public opinion and the force of circum- 
stances in time accomplish every thing that could 
be desired ; and the pernicious and dangerous insti- 
tution is finally numbered among the things that 
were. 

Those laws of Carolina, Louisiana, and other 
slave States, whereby free citizens of New York, or 
Massachusetts, or Engl.nd, or France, are consigned 
to prison merely for having a swarthy complexion,have 
been again and again branded with the fitting stigma 
in the North and in England. At Jast they have 
been brought to public notice in the Legislative As- 
sembly of France in the manner detailed below.— 
The discussion took place on the 28th ult. 


M. Schoeicher rose to address interpellations to 
the Minicter of Marine, relative to the following cir- 
cular, issued by the latter in May, 1850: 


‘ The circular of the 8th of October 1849,’ says the 
Minister, ‘has already confirmed the recommenda- 
tions contained in those of the 29th of August, 1830, 
the 7th of December, 1837, the 16th of August, 1842, 
and the 6th of January, 1846, relative to the abso- 
lute prohibition to introduce into the States of the 
American Union negroes and people of color, wheth- 
er free or slaves. Returning to that important point, 
my colleague thus expresses himself : ‘ Perhaps you 
will think proper to obviate the recurrence of incon- 
veniences of the same kind as those which took 
place in the case of Coppens, that it may be neces- 
sary to make it the object not only of a new warning 
in the French harbors, but also of fresh instructions 
to the Governors of our West India colonies, to the 
effect of informing our Captains that the presence on 
board, in any capacity whatsoever, of people of col- 
or, subjects them to the penalty of imprisonment, and 
confiscation of the vessel in which they shall have 
been brought to the United States, without the pos- 
sibility of an appeal to the Federal Government.— 
The discussion which took place on the 29th of April 
last, in the House of Commons of England, proves, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that, injthat respect, 
no mitigation can be expected, and that they must 
not rely on any derogation in their favor from the 
severity of that part of American legislation. I in- 
vite you, gentlemen, to communicate without delay, 
to the Chambers of Commerce, Merchants and Cap- 
tains within your maritime jurisdiction, the informa- 
tion contained in the above circular, 


ROMAIN DESFOSSES. 


M. Schoelcher denounced the measures adopted 
by the United States as a violation of the treaties of 
commerce and amity they have concluded with for- 
eign nations. Would not France be justified in re- 
taliating ¢ Suppose she issued a decree, forbidding 
the introduction into France of Americans with 
black or red hair, under the penalty of imprisonment 
and confiscation, would the United States have a 
right to complain? Was not the case precisely sim- 
ilar? France counted magistrates, officers, mem- 





viriues, murder, theft, and perjury. Whence does 
this vile panderer'to all the base, degrading, and 
infamous passions, draw his moralcode ¢ Isit from | 
the decalogue? Does not that Book teach him, thou 
shalt not bear false witness? Yet he teaches you | 


bers of the Institute, and representatives of the na- 
tion. who were people of color; and his colleagne, 
M, Perrinon, who had been a distinguished pnpil of 
the Polytechnic School, could not land in the United 
States without exposing himself to imprisonment and 


from the temple of God, let us steal the slave, mur- | the galleys. This could not be allowed by France. 


der his master, and perjure ourselves in the halls of | 
justice, and our individual consciences shall hold us 
as faultless and guiltless, aye, even the LAW or 
GOD, whose minister and teacher I am—above the 
Constitution of the country under whose protecting 
wegis we live-——above the broad principles of right | 
aud justice, which constitute the foundations of all 
social and government organization. Away with 
such a Pharisaical villain—such a human Upas—he 
is a stain upon the country which gave him birth—a 
blot upon God’s righteous and holy cause, and a foul 
and feetid ulcer upon civilized and christianized so- 
ciety. Let the church spew him from her mouth— 
let society turn from him with horror and. disgust, 
and Jet him affiliate in with murderers, thieves and 
perjurers, whom he much affects. 


W. H. HUGHES. 





HUNEER GROANS. 


The New York Herald, one of the organs of the 
Union Webster Coalition movement, after the pat- 
tern of the New Hampshire Patriot, sums up the 
recent elections, and the future prospects of the 
dough-faces, as follows: 


The Free Soil and Anti-Slavery elements have, 
indeed, controlled the Jate elections against the late 
compromises, and to the practical setting aside of all 
the eminent statesmen concerned. Mr. Webster has 
been cast overboard in Massachusetts—Gen, Cass 
has been virtually, condemned in Michigan—Mr. 
Dickinson, the President and his Cabinet, have been 
routed in New York—Mr. Phelps has been super- 
seded in Vermont—while in*Ohio, Illinois, lowa and 
Wisconsin, the Free Soilers have carried off the 
booty. From the Atlantic to the Mississippi, with 
the exceptions of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
there appears to have been a sweeping and disas- 
trous reaction of the combined elements of Free 
Soil, Abolition and Nullification, disastrous alike to 
the prospects of the Administration, Webster, Cass, 
and all concerned, and upon a superficial view, om- 
inous of a disruption of the Union. 





MR. GIDDINGS’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Giddings’s speech, on our first page, wl] be 
read with deep interest by every friend of human- 
ity. The oldest member now in Congress from the 
free States, no man’s sentiments on the infamous 
Slave Act will command greater respect, the country 
through. God grant him many more Jong years to 
electrify the people with his ‘thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn’ in behalf of the oppressed and 
down-trodden of earth’s poor. The Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Post saye— 
*T never heard this distinguished advocate and cham- 
pion of the free democracy speak more admirably 
and effectively than to-day,’ 

As soon as rose, the whole House gathered 
about him, and gave him the most nd atten- 
tion, unti] the hammer of the Chairman arrested him 
in a train of irrefotable argument and vent de- 
nunciation against this latest expedient of pro-sla- 
very compromises, to give peace and union to a di- 
vided and excited people. I think this speech will 
have a greater effect in confirming, in the public 
mind, the existing hostility to this act, than 
pam, Bap has yet appeared upon the su oy 
will be written out by Mr. Giddings, and in 
the course of a few days. I trust it 
with other influences in leading the 
Ohio and other free States to 
present season, the efficient ts 
tutionalities of the act referred to, after 
of the State of Vermont. — ee 








England had accepted the conditions, but that was 
no reason why France should submit to them.— 
Placed as she is at the head of civilization, she was 
bound to assume an honorable initiative, and demand 
the abrogation of those disgraceful meusures, which 
violate the still existing Treaty of 1778, concluded 
with France, and the Constitution of the Confedera- 
tion itself, which provided that no private State should 
make laws derogatory to the obligations imposed by 
treaties. In conclusion, M. Schocilcher moved the 
following resolution : * The assembly, after directing 
the attention of the Ministry to the situation of 
French: blacks and miulattoes in the United States, 
passes to the order of the day,’ 

Admira] Romain Desfosses, Minister of Marine, 
replied that negotiations had been entered into on 
the subject, at different periods, with the Departments 
of Marine and Foreign Affairs, with the Government 
of the United States, but particularly on the occa- 


| sion of the introduction of black servants, attached 


to French emigrants from Martinique, Although 
the coasting trade between the United States and 
the French Colonies was insignificant, he-was never- 
theless ,obliced to acknowedge that the American 
laws were highly injurious to the French interests. 
He would not undertake to examine if the American 
Government was justified in excluding from its shores 
men suspected of carrying on a propaganda in favor 
of the abolition of slavery; he should only observe 
that the free blacks and mulattoes of the North were 
excluded bv law from the Southern States, and that 
French officers, magistrates, consuls, or represent- 
atives of the people, who arrive in the United States 
on board ships of the military navy, were received 
with respect and distinction, whatever might be the 
color of their skin. 

Gen. Lahitte, Minister for Foreign Affairs, said 
that he had on'y a few words to add to what his 
colleague had stated. He coneurred in the senti- 
ments expressed by M. Schoelcher with regard to 
measures which violated international laws, and had 
done everything in his power to induce the Federal 
authorities and those of the States of the Union to 
repeal that barbarous and savage legislation, and that 
he had hitherto failed in prevailing on them to adopt 
a course of civilization and liumanity. 


The Pars National of Nov. 27 also devotes to 
this subject its leading article, which is signed by 
_M, Schoelcher, and treats the matt¢r more at length 
than is done in the above brief report of his speech. 
The National concludes in the following terms :— 


* We do not ask for retaliation, for that would be 
no less barbarous than the laws of which we complain. 
Nor do we desire that this should be made a ques- 
tion of war or even of rupture. The use of force 
against the weak is an indignity ; with a ‘nation so 
redoubtable as North America, it would. not be the 
means of gaining anything. We desire simply that 
our Government should endeavor to obtain a revision 
of those articles in the American legislation, with 
which we have the right to be dissatisfied. Let it 
mn with the Cabinet of St. James, in making at 

ashington courteous but earnest representations on 
the subject ; let the two great nations of Europe ad- 
dress themselves together to the States of the Ameri- 
Torli pot watbortsnes Wubetea: tubes she wistont 
work, and no pm Dotan the wi 


gaged the principles of civilization and rea- 
son, as well as the imprescriptible prerogatives of hu- 
man dignity” oo» tele 


































*On the gcneral Gages of Slavery, a great *s 
tion of the community is already str excited, poe 
7 c ST ancien as a 


The question has not + 
4 dee, er 


question of politics, but it has struck a far 
chord. It nas am TRE BELIGIOUS PEELING OF 
THE COUNTRY ; IT MAS TAKBN STRONG MOLD OF THR 
CONSCIENCES OF MEN. He és a rash man, indeed, little 
conversant with human nature, and ially has he a 
very erroneous estimate of the character of the people of 
this country, who supposes that a -feeling of this kind is 
to be trifled with or despised. Ir wiht. ASSUREDLY CAUSE 
ITSELF TO BE RESPECTED. . It may be reasoned with; it 
may be made willing—L believe it is entirely willing 
—to fulfil all existing engagements and all existing 
duties ; to uphold and defend the Constitution as it is 
established, with whatsoever regrets about some pro- 
visions which it does actually contain, But, fo coerce 
it into silence—to endeavor to restrain its free expression 
—to seek to compress and confine it, warm as it is, and 
more heated as such end s would inevitably render it 


should all this be attempted—I knew NOTHING EVEN 
1x tHE Constitution, OR IN THE UNION ITSELF, 
WHICH WOULD NOT BE ENDANGERED BY THE EXPLO- 
SION WHICH MIGHT FOLLOW. 

This estimate of the spirit which animates and con- 
trols the Anti-Slavery movement is justified by all the 
facts conneeted with the rise and progress of that 
movement, 

Slavery is not only inhuman and anti-christian, but 
ATHEISTICAL, in the most depraved sense of that term. 
Indeed, there has never been any other form of athe- 
ism, asa system, known to the world. This is none 
the less true, because Slaveholders profess to revere 
God, to believe in Christ, and to receive the Bible as 
an inspired volume. Their religious profession only 
deepens their condemnation, and makes their daily 
practics all the more appalling. In respect to those 
whom they have chattelized, their conduct is thor- 
oughly atheistical. 

Exalting themse!ves ‘ above all that is called God,’ 
they claim and exercise absolute authority over their 
victims, to the annihilation of all personality. A 
Slave is one who must have no other God than his 
master—no higher law than the will of him who 
claims him as his property ; whose intellect must not 
be developed ; whose conscience is not to be govern- 
ed by moral considerations ; whose soul may lay no 
claim to immortality. In Slavery, all human ties are 
abrogated ; the parent has no child, the child no pa- 
rent ; there is neither father nor mother, neither hus- 
band nor wife, neither brother nor sister; no genea- 
logical descent or relationship is recognised. Hence 
the appearance in the Southern journals of advertise- 
ments like the following : 

* Will be sold on Monday and Tuesday, the second 
and third day of December next, . . . all the right, 
title and interest of the subscriber, in and to the con- 
tents of a Country Store, corsisting of a quantity of 
Dry Goods, Shoes, Umbrellas, Medicines, Hardware, 
Wires, Champagne Cider, and a variety of other arti- 
cles. Also, three Negroes, Lavinia, and her two chil- 
dren. Also, a Horse, Carriage, Dray, and Cart.’ 

What is this but a bold denial of the accountabili- 
ty and immortality of those who are created ‘in the 
image of God’? 

Now if Christianity has any work to accomplish, 
surely it is the utter subversion of an atheistical system 
like this; if the religious sentiment is to be arrayed 
against any form of iniquity, it must be against this, 
which is unparalleled for its enormity. 

Since the advent of the Founder of Christianity, 
no effort for the melioration of the condition of man 
has been more largely imbued with the religious ele- 
ment, in its purest and most vital form, than the Anti- 
Slavery movement. This declaration may astonish, 
and even shock, some who have been taught, by 
their religious teachers, to regard this movement as 
disorganizing in its tendencies and infidel in its spirit. 
Are not the Abolitionists everywhere stigmatized as 
infidels, fanatics, incendiaries, madmen—equally hos- 
tile to the peace of the nation and the stability of the 
Christian Church ? Yes—but this stigma is not less 
malignant than was the accusation brought against 
Jesus—‘ He easteth out devils through Beelzebub, the 
chief of the devils . . . . We found this fellow per- 
verting the nation, and forbidding to give tribute to 
Cesar .., . He stirreth up the people, teaching 
throughout all Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this 
place.’ In what manner, in any age, is true piety 
best authenticated? Not by professions of reverence 
for dead saints or heroes; not by conformity to the 
usages of popular religion ; not by the observance of 
rites and ceremonies, or of times and seasons | not 
by the surrender of reason to arbitrary authority, or of 
conscience to ecclesiastical dictation ; not by a dread 
of dissent, or fear of change, or dislike of investiga- 
tion ; not by making public opinion the standard of 
action, or what is customary the rule of duty ; not 
by exclaiming, ‘Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in thy name, and in thy name done many wonderful 
works *” These things are easily said anddone. The 
test is in regarding principles more than persons, the 
present more than the past, truth more than tradition, 
humanity more than. parchment; in refusing to go 
with the multitude in any evil way; in letting the 
dead bury their dead ; in stemming the tide of popu- 
lar corruption, arraigning unjust laws, exciting the 
fury of the oppressor, returning good for evil, ani 
living above that ‘fear of man which bringeth a 
snare ;’ in being willing to be made of no. reputation, 
and to suffer the loss of all things, for righteousness’ 
sake. 

Consider, now, the actual condition of the colored 
population of this country ; despised, shunned, insult- 
ed, outraged, enslaved, by common consent, with de- 
liberate purpose, systematically and perseveringly, 
by all that is respectable, wealthy, and powerful—by 
all that is vulgar, brutal, and fiendish! They are 
universally treated as aleprous race on account of 
their complexion ; so that to such of them as are nom- 
inally free, every evenue to political and social 
equality, to wealth and station, to learning and im- 
provement, is closed; and it is deemed ridiculous 
and impudent for them to aspire to be anything else 
than hewerts of wood and drawers of water for their 
whitecontemners. The great body of them registered 
with cattle and swine, and stripped of all their rights 
as human beings, tointerpose for their deliverance is 
to come into collision with a spirit more unrelenting, 
murderous, and God-defying than any other that ever 
assumed the despotic form, and which rules this 
whole nation ‘ with a rod of iron.’ 

Again, consider the degradation, helplessness, and 
utter destitution of these oppressed millions. _They 
are ignorant, and cannot read ; in a hopeless minority 
as to physical strength ; cut off from all correspon- 
dence even with those who desire to befriend them ; 
without anything in the world that they may call 
their own ;—hence, the espousal of their eause re- 
quires rare djsinterestedness, as well as great moral 
courage. 

Consider, moreover, that in the immediate pres- 
ence of the Slave Power, no one can demand the lib- 
eration of its victims, or enter his protest against their 
enslavement, except at the imminent peril of his life. 





‘So dreadful is that Power, that, of a thousand pulpits 





on its soil, not one has the martyr-spirit to confront 
















fanother! Henceto own a thousand Slaves is no bar- 
rier to religious fellowship, no stain upon the Chris- 
‘tiar, profession, no cause for church discipline. Hence 
it is common for ministers and church members at 
the South to be Slaveholders; and none are more 
angry than they at any proposition for emancipation, 
or more ready to instigate the infliction of summary 
and cruel punishment on anyone suspected of being 
an Abolitionist. 

Ic is under such circumstances, that Slavery must 
be assailed—with the certainty ot no reward. on the 
part of its victims, as they have nothing to give, and 
know not when or by whom their claims are advoca- 
ted—with the certainty of being derided, caricatured, 
hated, calumniated, in the North, and tarred and 
feathered, or hung at the South—with the certainty 
of being branded with ‘infidelity,’ and charged with 
rejecting the Bible, in all parts of the country ! 

Now, then, when was it ever known that» bad men 
became the advocates of suffering humanity, in the 
midst of fiery trials like these? Never! If an unfal- 
tering faith in the promises of God—the deepest sym- 
pathy with Christ, and love for his character—were 
ever demanded or exemplified, it has been in the pros- 
ecution of the Anti-Slavery movement, from its com- 
mencement to the present hour. As, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, in the struggle for the abolition 
of British West India Slavery, the purest, the most 
disinterested, the most philanthropic, the most truly 
pious, rallied together; so, on this side, the same el- 
ements have mingled for the deliverance of a much 
larger number from bondage, but through tribula- 
tion and peril unknown abroad. The men and the 
women whom God has inspired to demand liberty for 
the enslaved in this land are worthy of the apostolic 
age. They need no defence. ‘The position which they 
serenely maintain in the midst of a scoffing and mer- 
ciless nation—feared, abhorred, proscribed by the 
pharisaical, the powerful, and the despotic—howled at 
and hunted by the lewd, the profane, and the riotous 
—honored and blest by the suffering and the oppress- 
ed—is their noblest eulogy. They are neither fanati- 
cal nor mad, neither foolish nor ignorant, neither vio- 
lent not impracticable, but speak ‘the words of truth 
and soberness,’ plainly and unequivocally. They 
ask nothing more than that liberty may be ‘ proclaim- 
ed throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.’ As friends, neighbors, citizens—in all the 
relations and duties of life—they have no cause to 
shrink from a comparison with their traducers. In 
their company the ungodly take no delight. It is 
their aim to keep their consciences void of offence to- 
ward God and toward man. Nor is the abolition of 
Slavery the only enterprize in which their sympathies 
are enlisted. The temperance cause has no more 
thorough and reliable supporters ; they constitute the 
backbone of the peace enterprise, in its radical form ; 
in all the reform movements of the age, they feel a 
friendly interest. For the last twenty years, they 
have beena ‘spectacle to angels and to men’—but 
where is the evidence of their misconduct to be found, 
exeeptin opening their mouths for the suffering and 
the dumb? The cry of ‘fanaticism’ and ‘ infidelity’ 
against them is raised to divert attention from the 
true issue, to excite popular odium, and to hide con- 
scious guilt. Their fanaticism is all embraced in the 
American Declaration of Independence: they are in- 
fidel to the Slave Power, and will not bow down toa 
corrupt public sentiment. What motive, but rever- 
ence for God and love for man, could have induced 
them to take their position by the side of the imbru- 
ted slave ? Were they not connected with the various 
religious sects and political parties.—clinging to these 
with characteristic tenacity, and highly esteemed for 
their zeal and fidelity? And what have they not 
yielded to their convictions of duty, their regard for 
principle, their love of right? The ties of sect and of 
party, reputation, the hope of worldly preferment, pe- 
euniary interest, personal safety, in some instances 
life itself. They are intelligently and deeply religious, 
without cant or pretence ; but neither expect nor de- 
sire any recognition of their Christivn cheracter on the 
part of a people * whose feet run to evil, and who make 
haste to shed innocent blood.’ 


When, therefore, Mr. Webster—thirteen years ago 
—confessed that the subject of Slavery had ‘taken 
strong hold on the consciences of men,’ and ‘ arrested 
the religious feeling of the country,’ his vision was 
clear, his understanding sound, his testimony true ; 
when he admonished those who listened to him, that 
‘a feeling of this kind was not to be trifled with or 
despised,’ but would ‘ assuredly cause itself to be re- 
spected,’ he uttered a sentiment which cannot be too 
deeply impressed upon the public mind, and especially 
upon the legislation of the country, at the present 
time ; when he declared, as his conviction, that ‘to 
coerce it into silence, to endeavor to restrain its free 
expression, to seek to repress and confine it, there is 
nothing even in the Constitution, or in the Union it- 
self, which would not be endangered by the explosion 
that might follow,’ he evinced a familiar acquaintance 
with the martyr history of the ages, and showed a 
deep insight into human nature. For as the Anti- 
Slavery movement rests on an eternal basis, and chal- 
lenges the support of all those who fear God, it is 
sure in the end to triumph ; and in proportion to the 
resistance made against it will be the convulsion at- 
tending its irresistible progress. Nothing ean over- 
turn it; nothing hold it back... Governmental edicts 
for its suppression will be as chaff before the whirl- 
wind; compromises and combinations to deceive or 
crush it will all be in vain. If American Slavery can 
he perpetuated, then there is no essential difference 
between a man and a beast; then every form of des- 
potism may continue to the end of time; then Christ 
has died in vain; then the Creator is weaker than the 
creature whom he has made. 


Within the last twelve months, a radical change 
appears to have taken place in the feelings and senti- 
ments of Mr. Webster on the subject of Slavery. No 
ease of apostacy is comparable to it since ‘the days 
of Judas Iscariot. In view of it, conscientious and 
enlightened men Of all sects and parties are filled 
with sadness and amazement, There is nothing to 
mitigate its turpitude—no assignable cause for it, ex- 
cept the desperate hope of filling the Presidential 
Chair as the reward of the blackest treachery to the 
cause of Liberty. 

On the 7th of March, 1850, in his place in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, at a crisis when every blow 
struck for freedom was of incalculable importance— 
when the slightest defectfon from the path of rectitude 
was pregnant with momentous consequences—Mr. 
Webster threw off the mask, turned his back upon 
the free North, humbled himself even to the dust in 
the presence of the Slave Power, and has ever since 
been prostituting his great powers to the work of 
crushing the Anti-Slavery spirit of the age! It is 
-not for him any longer to exclaim, ‘Where shall 1 
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greeted with applause. At the present time, the 


South relies on him for the protection of her ‘ peeu-| 


liar institution’. more than on any other man in the 
nation—not excepting Henry Clay. 

At the North, the supporters and admirers of Mr. 
Webster are those who have bought him with a 
price—those who pay that homage to rare intellect, 
however perverted, which is essentially devil-wor- 
ship—those who bow down atthe shrine of Mammon, 
and believe in a trinity made up of ‘the gold eagle, 
the silver dollar, and the copper cent'—those who 
have ‘ stolen the livery of the court of heaven’ where- 
in to serve the great adversary—those who are pro- 
fane, drunken, lewd, riotous. 

In May last, the American Anti-Slavery Society at- 
tempted to hold its sixteenth anniversary in New 
York. Its meetings were invaded and broken up by 
a band of rioters utterly lost to shame, led on by the 
notorious ruffian, * Captain Isaiah Rynders,’ and con- 
nived at by the city authorities. In the midst of their 
profanity, obscenity and violence, they repeatedly 
gave three cheers—for whom? For Danie. Wen- 
sTER! 

On the fifteenth of November, 1850, an immense 
meeting of the friends of international amity and 
universal emancipation, drawn together spontaneous- 
ly from all parts of New England, was held in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, to weleome the arrival to these shores, 
after an absence of fifteen years, of Grorce Tuomr- 
son, the noble advocate of impartial liberty, the pres- 
ent distinguished member of the British Parliament 
for the Tower Hamlets, London. That meeting, at 
an early period of the evening, was invaded by an or- 
ganizea body of rioters, who, for the space of two 
hours, (like their lawless predecessors at Ephesus,) 
by their groans and yells prevented any speaker from 
being heard—the city authorities interposing no re- 
straint whatever. ‘ We never heard,’ said one of the 
city journals of the next morning, ‘such unearthly, 
inhuman, strange, uncouth, hideous noises, in all our 
born days. One would have thought Babel was let 
loose, and all the black fiends of the lower region out 
on a frolic.’ Another journal, equally in favor of 
this dastardly outrage, testified as follows :—‘ Rings 
were formed in the centre of the floor, in which indi- 
vidual and general fights took place ; hats were smash- 
ed, and ivory-headed canes flew briskly; then came 
a series of dances, with Indian war-hoop accompani- 
ments. Ir was HELL LET LOOSE, AND NO MISTAKE!” 
For whom did these miscreants send up cheer after 
Who was the 


recreant and fallen man whom, on that occasion, 


cheer, throughout the entire evening ? 


they were proud to recognize and eager to applaud, as 
one with him in spirit and fellowship? Danre. 
Wesster ! 

Where shall we look in history for a more melan- 

choly instance of human degradation? 
: bi hate tomtom 
The Fugitive Slave Law,—its Unrighteous Charac- 

ter, and the Duty of Christians in regard to it. A 

Discourse delivered in the Congregational Church 

in West Bridgewater, Mass., on Sunday, Nov. 17th, 

1850. By J. G. Forman, Minister of the Congrega- 

tion. Boston: Crosby & 

Nichols, 111 Washington street. 1850. 

No act of Congress has ever so agitated the pub- 
lic mind, or roused the moral indignation of the na- 
tion, as the Fugitive Slave Law. The testimony of 
the pulpit against it has been unusually clear and 
emphatic, as in the present discourse; though, in a 
few instances, it has had the hardihood and impiety 
to preach obedience to that murderous enactment, in 
the name of Christ, the Redeemer! Mr. Forman 
shows that he possesses a manly spirit, and also the 
Justly does he 
say—‘I feel that it behooves every Christian pulpit 
in this land to speak out, in tones of righteous con- 
demnation of this wicked law, . . . which ‘violates 
the rights of human nature, in the person of the fu- 
gitive slave; which requires us to do what is express- 
ly forbidden by the law of God; and which makes 
that~a crime, which, according to our religion, is a 
Christian duty, prohibiting us from doing what 
Christianity requires us to do, under pain of fine and 
imprisonment.’ Headds—‘ No compact or agreement 
made by our fathers can justify us in doing what our 
religion and humanity most clearly condemn’; a 
moral truism in itself, but the iteration of which, at 
the present time, seems to be as much needed—at 
least, in certain quarters—as though the idea of hu- 
man liberty had become purely fabulous. ‘I am not 
the advocate of revolution,’ he continues, using that 
term in a sanguinary sense, ‘and do not mean to be 
guiity of treason ; but the course of duty on which I 
have resolved for myself, and which, as your minis- 
ter, I point out to you, is, that of AcTIVE DISOBEDIENCE 
OF THE LAW, AND OF CHRISTIAN NON-RESISTANCE TO- 
WARDS THE GOVERNMENT.’ 

A discourse like this deserves to be read, purchased 
for special distribution, and widely circulated. It is 
printed on good paperand very legible type, becoming 
its spirit and design. We have marked several pas- 
sages for insertion in the Liberator, whenever space 
ean be found. 


Published by request. 





—_—-- 
The Anti-Slavery Reform, its Principle and Method. 
By William L. Bowditch. Boston: R. F. Walicut, 

21 Cornhill—1850. 

This is the substance of an excellent speech made 
by Mr. Bowditch at the last annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania A. 8S. Society. ‘The principle on which 
the anti-slavery movement is based is clearly defined, 
and shown to be as trite as human consciousness, as 
steadfast as the pillars of the universe, and as immu- 
table as the attributes of God; and, therefore, in re- 
gard to its ultimate triumph, there can be no doubt. 
The method by which this reform is sought to be 
conducted is proved to be rational and effective in the 
highest degree. It is not to organize a political party 
or an anti-slavery church ; nor to incite the slave to 
rebel; nor to buy up the slaves. It is, to promulgate 
and apply the truth, with all fidelity,—to adopt every 
just and feasible way of regenerating public sentiment 
on the subject of slavery. Mr. Bowditch ‘pertinently 
asks— 


‘What is it that supports slavery? The law, you 
the la Se. 


say. Very well; but who enacts w? The 
gislature! What determines the character of the Le- 
gislature? The votes of the people! And what de- 


termines the votes of the people ?. Their ideas! It 
is the ideas of the people; the public sentiment of 
the people, then, and not its laws, which support 
slavery. ‘Theologians tell us that the world existed 
ideally in the mind of God before the creation, and 
that it was created as it was, necessarily, because of 
the pre-existing idea. As it was with the creation of 
the world, so it has always been ‘with the works of 
man. They all necessarilly pre-suppose certain ideas. 
The constitutions, laws, customs, parties, sects, of any 
people, exist solely and necessarily use certain 
laws exist in the minds of that people. It was the 
French writers,—those who changed the thoughts of 
the nation,—and not a financial difficulty, which 
brought on the French Revolution.’ ; 


Abolitionists should avail themselves of a tract like 
this, which, in a small compass and very comprehen- 
sively, sets forth the moral grandeur and sound phi- 
losophy of their enterprise, and take some pains to 
put it into the hands of those who need to be enlight- 
ened on this subject. 





tlliae: ; 

E* The editorial article on the Giteat AposTaTE 
was prepared for the Linerry Bett for 1851, and 
may be found in that beautiful Souvenir of Humanity. 











[9 We learn that that true man and zealous re- 
former, Joun Puixce, of Essex, has engaged to preach 


at Meredith Bridge, N. H., for one year, commencing | 





with the first Sunday in January. 





'  Antrotox, Noy. 3, 1850. 
Ma. Eprror : 

As Secretary of a public meeting held in this town 
on Friday evening last, I am directed to send the en- 
closed proceedings for publication in the Liberator. 

Yours, &c., E. SPRAGUE. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of the citizens of 
Abington was held in the Town Hall on Friday eve- 
ning, Nov. Ist, 1850, to take into consideration the 
infamous Fugitive Slave Law recently enacted by 
Congress. 

Col. Thos. J. Hunt was called to preside, Benjamin 
Frost, Esq. and Rev. H. D. Walker were chosen 
Vice-Presidents, and E. Sprague, Secretary. 

A Business Committee of five was then chosen, who 
reported the following preamble and resolutions :— 

We, the people of Abington, believing, as did our 
fathers, that all rightful governments among men are 
institued to protect them in the enjoyment of their 
natural and inalienable rights; and that when any 
government becomes destructive of those ends, and 
ceases to answer the purposes for which it was form- 
ed, it is not only the right, but the imperative duty of 
the people to alter or abolish it; and inasmuch as the 
late act of Congress, known as the Fugitive Slave 
Law, is well calculated and intended to trample un- 
der foot those rights, to obliterate and destroy the no- 
blest feelings of the human heart, and attempts even 
to strike the sceptre from the hand of God himself, by 
forcing us to do those things which God has com- 
manded us not to do, and prohibiting us from doing 
those things which God has commanded us to do; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That no Christian, no philanthropist, no 
lover of his race, can for a moment sustain this law. 
In a word, the provisions of the Fugitive Slave Bill 
are 80 diabolical, so absurd, so opposed to every prin- 
ciple of republican government, to the best sympathies 
of the human heart, to the laws of God, that none but 
a tyrant can execute them, and none but a slave can 
obey them, 

Resolved, That we oppose this law as unconstitu- 
tional, believing it to be so; but if it is decided to be 
otherwise, thereby making the Constitution to be an 
instrument for the extinction of our liberties, then we 
go for an immediate alteraticn, and if that cannot be, 
for the immediate abolition of the Constitution itself; 
as we shall have a perfect right to do, because it will 
have failed to secure to us those rights and privileges 
for which it was formed. 

Resolved, That we will oppose the execution of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, ‘in all places, at all times, and 
under all circumstances—even against all induce- 
ments, against all supposed limitations of great in- 
terests, against all combinations, against all compro- 
mises.” 

Resolved, That the fugitive slave, who asks protec- 
tion at our hands, shall not ask in vain; that the soil 
of Abington is free, and by the blessing of God it shall 
remain sacred to freedom ; that the command of God 
not to bewray him that wandereth, to hide the out- 
cast, to feed the hungry, and clothe the naked, shall 
be obeyed, in spite of all human enactments whatso- 
ever. 

Resolved, That, after a]], this law is but the legiti- 
mate child of the slave system; and so long as we 
countenance the system at all, we must expect just 
such fruits as we now see; and therefore, in order to 
do any thing effectual and permanent, we must be 
ready and willing to put our heel on the head of the 
monster himself. 

Eloquent speeches were made in favor of the adop- 
tion of the resolutions, by Rev. James M. Ward, Reu- 
ben Dana, Samuel Reed, J. B. Dana, Rev. N. Gunni- 
son, I. J. Howland, and Nathaniel Beals, Esq. Re- 
marks were also made by Benjamin Hobart, Esq., 
and C. A. Dunham, dissenting from some of the sen- 
timents contained in the resolutions. 

The resolutions weve then adopted with but three 
dissenting voices. 

A Committee of Vigilance, consisting of forty per- 
sons, was then chosen to aid the fugitive as opportu- 
nity may occur; after which, the meeting adjourned 


sine die. 
a 


ANOTHER NOBLE TOWN EXAMPLE. 
Mr. Epiror : 

By a vote passed in town meeting, Nov. 25, 1850, 
the Town Clerk was directed to furnish a copy of the 
following resolutions for publication in your paper :— 


Whereas, the recent enactment of Congress, called 
the Fugitive Slave Law, is a palpable violation of our 
Bill of Rights, abhorrent to all the feelings of human- 
ity, and in contravention of the express commands of 
God; therefore, 

Resolved, That we the inhabitants of Princeton, in 
town meeting assembled, denounce this law as contra- 
dictory to the Declaration of Independence, as incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the Constitution of the 
United States, which was ordained to establish jus- 
tice and secure the blessings of liberty; and as in di- 
rect violation of its provisions, because it takes away 
the right of the people to be secure in their persons 
against unreasonable seizures,—and deprives men of 
their liberty without due process of law. 

Resolved, That we will disregard and contemn the 
provisions of this law; that we will tender to the 
panting fugitive the hospitalities of our dwellings, and 
obey the Divine injunction, ‘Hide the outcast, be- 
wray not him that wandereth, let mine outcasts 
dwell with thee, be thou a covert to them from the 
face of the spoiler: Thou slialt not deliver unto his 
master the servant which is escaped from his master 
unto thee ; he shall dwell with thee, even among you, 
in that place which he shall choose in ‘one of thy 
gates, where it liketh him best; thou shalt not op- 
press him.’ 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the Legislature of 
this State to provide all constitutional means for the 
protection and defence of all our citizens whose 
rights may be assailed or endangered by this law. 

A true copy: Attest, 
D. H. GREGORY, 
Clerk of the Town of Princeton. 
yiilenl sid ee tie? sean 
CONTEMTPIIBLE INJUSTICE. 
Frrend Garrison :-- 

The following communication was handed to the 
editors of the Traveller and Post for insertion, but 
was refused. The ostensible reason assigned was, ‘a 
desire to suppress the agitation of this vexed ques- 
tion.” Subsequently, a report of Dr. Dewey's lecture 
and of Rev. Mr. Rogets’ sermon occupied a consider- 
able space in their columns. Now, to those who 
choose to obey the laws of God as of paramount im- 
portance, the sentiments expressed in these lectures 
are particularly obnoxious, and contribute about as 
much towards allaying agitation as your incarceration 
in a Maryland prison did towards the annihilation of 
the anti-slavery cause. When the Reverends and 
Doctors of the day can, with the certainty of elic- 
iting obedience to their mandate, whisper in the ear 
of the cataract, ‘ Peace, be still!" then may they hope 
16 stop the ; ‘iol 

If, friend Garrison, you think the following worthy 
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on this subject must be taken with due allowance— 

T consider it as prima facie evidence of the infernal 
iniquity, the dehumanizing ‘tendency of American 
slavery. God has implanted in every man an instine- 
tive love of liberty. Any system, then, vending to 
the annihilation of this innate principle should itscl! 
be annihilated. «Eighty slaves,” says the Memphis 
Engle, ‘made free by the will of Mr. Jones,’ (not by 
the will of God,) ‘refused to aécept their freedom.’ 
Having lived at the South, Mr. Editor, I know some- 
thing of the modus operandi by which this ‘ refusal” is 
effected. It is absolutely impossible for the slave to 
form any thing like an adequate idea of what hu- 
man liberty is. It is for the interest of the master to 
induce his slaves to look upon it as something pre- 
senting a perfect antagonism to human happiness. 
The very preaching they hear has a tendency to com- 
pel them to believe that God ordained the imstitution 
of slavery for the sole benefit of the black man; that 
were the nominally free men around them fortunate 
enough to be slaves, it would be the highest earthly 
instrumentality that could be brought into requisition 
for their amelioration. They are told that the colored 
people at the North ‘can't take care of themselves,’ 
(forgetting that they took care of themselves and 
their masters too at the South ;) that they suffer for 
the necessaries of life, and would be glad again to 
be slaves. Such a tale is told them of the misery and 
woe which necessarily attend the liberty of the black 
man, that it is enough to ‘freeze their blood, and 
make each particular hair to stand on end, like quills 
upon the fretful porcupine.’ “And, in many instan- 
ces, they entertain towards the gentle Goddess of Lib- 
erty a feeling of irreconcilable repugnance. Ay! 
they are taught to look upon her as some hideous de- 
mon, who, instead of protecting, would ‘ ope his pon- 
derous jaws, and cast them hence.’ Now, where the 
slave possesses this idea of human freedom, it is to 
the master a ‘consummation devoutly to be wished.’ 
He knows that the slave naturally is prejudiced in 
favor of freedom, ard pro-slavery ministers are as- 
signed the ‘ agreeable duty’ of instructing him how 
to ‘conquer his prejudices,’ and when these prejudi- 
ces are conquered, the master feels at ‘ ease in his pos- 
session.” 

Now, assuming the information contained in the 
paragraph alluded to to be true, is it any marvel that 
slaves thus instructed should refuse to accept their 
freedom? Would not you, sir, placed in their situa- 
tion, with such judicious training, rather 

‘ Bear the ills you have, 

Than fly to others that you know not of’? 
But with regard to the miserable gasconade of South- 
ern slaveholders and their Northern apologists about 
the blessings of slavery, there seems to be an irrecon- 
cilable. incongruity somewhere. If the slaves are so 
happy in their Elysium, so attached to their masters, 
how happens it that the Fugitive Law had to be 
enacted? And why are slaveholders under the ne- 
cessity of enacting these stringent measures to prevent 
their slaves from running away from the blessings of 
the peculiar institution ? 

In conclusion, I would remark, that while at the 
South, I was not fortunate enough to experience the 
blessings of slavery ; and since my fresidence in the 
North, I have learned something of the difference 
between Massachusetts,-where a man is a man, irre- 
spective of complexional differences, and Maryland, 
the place of my nativity, where, for upwards of twen- 
ty years, I was treated as the ‘abomination of desola- 
tion,’ spoken of by Daniel the prophet, because ‘ the 
sun hath looked upon me.’ 

WM. J. WATKINS. 

Boston, Dec. 17th, 1850. 

PAAR anil ; 
SPIRIT OF PLYMOUTH ROCK. 

Agreeably to public notice in the last Liberator, 
the 230th anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
was celebrated on Saturday and Sunday last, by the 
Old Colony Anti-Slavery Society, in the Green Church 
at Plymouth—Bourne Spooner, its estimable and in- 
defatigable President, in the chair. ‘The attendance 
was not only large, but overwhelming—various parts 
of the Commonwealth being well represented on the 
occasion, and some coming from other States—so that 
the gencrous hospitality of the Plymouth friends was 
severely taxed, and the hotels crowded to excess.— 
Six meetings were held successively, and, as 2 corre- 
spondent. in the Chronotype of Tuesday truly says, 
‘to the last, the church was thronged in every part, 
—pews, aisles, gallery, pulpit and communion table, 
with attentive and sympathizing hearers, while num- 
bers were unable to enter.’ Throughout the entire 
proceedings, not a discordant. note was heard. The 
proceedings were characterised by a powerful display 
of eloquence, the plainest enunciation and most faith- 


the strongest enthusiasm. 

Among the speakers on the occasion were George 
Thompson, M. P., Wendell Phillips, C. C. Burleigh, 
Stephen Foster, Abby Kelley Foster, W. L. Garrison, 
Edmund Quincy, N. H. Whiting, James N. Buffum, 
Thomas Russell, Edwin Thompson, Lewis Ford, Mr. 
Lapierre of Indiana, and ‘Sojourner Truth,’ 

The gratification evinced by the presence of Mr. 
Thompson was boundless, and cheers, ‘three times 
three,’ were repeatedly given for him in the most rap- 
turous manner. Although suffering from great bodi- 
ly exhaustion, his speeches were highly eloquent and 
effective, and elicited much applause. He could not 
have had a more intelligent, discriminating, moral and 
philanthropic body to address. 

Here is a communication for which we have not 
been able to find room until now. We publish it, at 
this late date, and in this connection, to show that all 
that was promised in it, in regard to a warm recep- 
tion of Mr. Thompson at Plymouth, was more than 
realized at the late celebration. Truly— 

‘The Pilgrim spirit has not fled ; 

It walks in noon’s broad light; 

And it watches the bed of the glorious dead, 

With the holy stars by night. 

It watches the bed of the brave who have bled, 

And shall guard this ice-bound shore, 


Till the waves of the bay, where the Mayflower lay, 
Shall foam and freeze no more!’ 


Prymovurn, Nov. 19th, 1850. 
Friexp Garrison : 

So, it seems, George Thompson could not be heard 
in Faneuil Hall. The old Cradle had to be desecrated 
to appease the Slave Power. The sti¢cessors of the 
men of "76 have again bowed their necks to the yoke, 
lest their masters might think they could not conquer 
their prejudices. 

Well, we have a satisfaction in knowing that Boston 
is not all of Massachusetss, and, in view of her recent 
development, we blush that she is any part of the 
Old Commonwealth. Let our friend ‘come down 
here, to old Plymouth—the pioneer spot in the cause 
of civil liberty ; and here, 6n Forefathers’ Rock, we 
will give him such a welcome as will cheer his heart 
with the assurance tha the fires he so signally aided 
to rekindle here fifteen years ago, aré spreading with 
a rapidity and burning with an intensity, which will 
ere long do our part in consuming the last remnant 
of that accursed system—that * sum of all villanies ’— 
American Slavery. 

Let him come, that we may thank him (a Briton 
though he was) for réminditig us, not of our duties 
to a pro-slavery Constitution, but of our duties to 
humanity, our country ahd our God. © 
The meeting-house yet stands—the only one then, 
must I say it? of since, to be obtained for so plebeian 
a cause—from which he thundered the afterpiece for 
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Ay, that’s all we ask—an open field and a fair 
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here. We have never been lacking in ammunition, 
butthe enomy’s means of cutting off supplies have 
been so great that we have been, some of us, at times, 
with scarce a ration in our knapsacks; but here we 
are, entrenched, and determined to die in the last 
ditch, sooner than yield an inch to the foe. 

But a better day is dawning. Our muster-roll is 
vastly increased with good men and true. The rank 
and file of old Plymouth are right, notwithstanding 
we supplied our full quota of Webster retainers— 
(would to God they had been born in some heathen 
land, rather than here!) and in the event of an emer- 
gency, no fugitive from slavery can be taken from 
among us, 

Notwithstanding the Moncyocracy, the Whigocra- 
cy and the Websterocracy of Boston have succeeded 
in gagging Mr. Thompson, at present, in Faneuil 
Hall, the yeomanry of the Commonwealth will receive 
him with open arms. His address, which they so 
meanly prevented him from delivering, is being re- 
ceived by the masses with one universal burst of ap- 
plause ; and it is voluntarily conceded on all sides, 
that in democracy it is unsurpassed. 

A DESCENDANT OF THE PILGRIMS. 


—_— 


THE SEVENTEENTH 


ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR, 
IN FANEUIL HALL, 


[3 Will close on Saturday evening, Dec. 28th.— 
Friends of the slave—friends of your country—see to 
it that nothing is left undone, on your part, to crown 
it with brilliant success, The articles offered for sale 
are useful, beautiful, abundant. Induce as many as 
you can to give their attendance, and to make the 
most liberal purchases, for the Cause’s sake, 

An admirable address was made in the Bazaar on 
Tuesday evening, by Wendell Phillips—another on 
Wednesday evening, by Edmund Quincy. The ad- 
dress this [Thursday] evening will be delivered by 
George Thompson—to-morrow [Friday] evening by 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 





a 


TIME ALTERED * 


HO! FRIENDS OF FREEDOM! 
GEORGE THOMPSON IN FITCHBURG ! 


A grand MASS MEETING to welcome this distin- 
guished advocate of Universal Liberty will be held in 
Fitchburg on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, (com- 
mencing on Thursday evening, Jan. 9th and 10th.) 
Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd Garfison will 
also be present and address the Convention. Friends 
of impartial freedom in Worcester North! will not 
the combined eloquence of the old and the new 
worlds, pleading for the redemption of our common 
humanity, repay the expense of a twenty miles’ 
ride to the pleasant village of Fitchburg ? 

N. B. Mr. Thompson will address the citizens of 
Leominster, on Friday eyening, after the close of the 
Fitchburg meeting. 

Per order, J. T. EVERETT. 
osha es ie i 
ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING IN MILFORD. 

Grorcr Tuompson, Esq,, will address the citizens 
of Milford (Mass.) and vicinity, on Sunday evening 
next, Dee, 29th, on the subject of slavery. A crow- 
ded attendance may be confidently anticipated. 


——_ 


LECTURES BY GEORGE THOMP*“ON. 

Mr. Thompson completed his course of lectures on 
British Indiaand the Reform Movements in England, 
on Monday evening last, as originally designed ; but 
he has kindly volunteered to give an additional lec- 
ture on British rule, or rather misrule, in India, on 
an evening not yet definitely settled—the holders of 
season tickets to be admitted gratuitously. Single 
tickets to the lecture, 25 cents. Particulars hereafter. 
The very inclement weather of Monday evening de- 
prived many persons of the pleasure of listening to a 
most eloquent and interesting description of the Pro- 
gress.of Reform in England for the last half century ; 
but more were present than could have been antici- 
pated under the circumstanees, Among the number 
it was gratifying to see the venerable Josiam Quincy, 
senior, 














t# Mr. M. R. Delany, of Pittsburg, was yesterday 
admitted to the Medical School of Harvard Univer- 
sity, to enjoy all the privileges appertaining to that 
high seat of orthodox allopathic education in the 
healing art. Thus far, there seems to be no reason 
for this announcement, and in Paris there would be 
none. But it may be interesting to some in this re- 
ublic to know that Mr. Delany traces his ancestry to 
the land of Hannibal and Terence, without a drop of 
Caucassian blood in his veins. If we are not misin- 
formed, Mr. Delany is the third colored student ad- 
mitted to the University this season.—Chronotype, 
Dee. 7th. 


t Hon Truman Smith, having married a wife in 

labama, arrived lately at New York in the steamer 
Southerner, from Charleston. The lady’s name was 
Dickinson. The Chronotype says, ‘on the authority 
of highly respectable citizens of Charleston,’ that 
no sooner had ‘the Palmetto chivalry’ read Mr. 
Smith’s name on the hotel book, than they naively 
conceived that he was really a ¢rue man, and accord- 
ingly he was placarded as a ‘ NoTORIOUS ABOLITION- 
ist, and had to leave Charleston in twenty-four 
hours. 


t# In Waterborough, Me., a short time since, John 
Smith, intoxicated, was beating his wife, when the 
;Son struck his father a blow across the neck with a 
white oak club, killing him instantly. 


.—The Boston folks have been building 
a great ship, and named it Daniel Webster. +The 
Ex-pounder’ was there on the occasion of the launch- 
ing, but when the ship came to go off, she run head 
foremost plump into the mud, and there stuck fast. 


t= The Kennebec Journal supposes that twenty- 
three persons perished in the flames at the burning 
of the Insane Asylum at Augusta. 


t Among the deaths by cholera in the island of 
Jamaica, are those of five medical men, who have fal- 
len victims to their efforts in the cause of humanity, 
viz.: Drs. Baily, Marcott, Tabois, Tait and McFadyen. 


te President Quincy, on being called upon to sign 
the call for the hunker meeting in Boston, replied 
that ‘ he would not disgrace himself so much as to do 
that.’— Boston ] 


A Tall Item.—Angus McCaskill, a native of Scot- 
land, is now in this city. He is‘ seven feet and four 
and a half inches high in bis stockings, and weighs 
335 lbs.! He wears a number 16 boot, and is only 19 
— of age. He is a match for the Fat Girl at the 

useum. 


Cholera in the Island of Jamaica.—A letter of Nov. 
30th from Kingston, Jam., in the Evening Post, con- 
tains the following :— 

*The cholera has been an awful visitation to us. 
Tn this city of 40,000, about one-tenih of the popula- 
tion have fallen. In the small town of Port Royel, 
upwards of one-fourth have died; and in Spanish 
Town, there has been nearly a like proportion. It 
has in a great measure subsided here.” 


Ee Another fatal riot has occurred the 
Irish railroad operatives on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Road. Nine persons were killed. The military ‘odg- 
ed twenty-five of the Irish in jail. 


Population of Rhode Island,—According to the new 
census, Rhode Island has a population of 144,489, 
being an increase of 38,767 since 1840, when it was 
105,722. 
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eccation-serviee to the-eause of God- 
unity. It is expected Fo C. Ber- 
Parxrn Prrusnony wilt be present, we 
SPRINGFIELD, (Hampden Co.) 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, Dec. 28 and 29, 
€¥° This Convention will be attended by Sreruen 


S. and Ansy Kuuiey Foster. The place ‘wil 7 
nounced in local handbills. — 


Mrday and Sunday, Deo. 28 and 29.» 








MEETINGS AT ABINGTON. 


Eowyn Taoxrson, of East Walpole, will 0 
Temperance in iplonte Hall, Mast Abi omy ~ 
Saturday evening, Jan. 4th,; and on Slavery, Sunday 
forenoon, in the Universalist Church; and in the af- 


ternoon and evening also, in the Town Hall, on the 
subject of Temperance, 


Abington, Dee, 25, 
iets AN ADDRESS 
_ Wi livered in the Rev. Mr. Gannett’s Church 
Federal street, on Sunday evening, Dec. 29, at 7 
. a oF Sogy: ye Spear, Editor of the Pris- 
,on t . Socie’ i 
pr No e Duty of Socicty towards Dis- 
_At the close of the address, Mr. Spear will speak 
his intended visit to Europe, to visit the  - lo 
Any aid rendered him by giving notice of the meeting, 
or in any other way, will be thankfully received. 
Prisoner's Friend office, 3 Cornhill. 





NOTICE. 

Mx. Burton proposes to repeat his Lectures on 
Domestic Education, commencing on Monday Eve- 
ning, December 30th, 1850, preci. at half-past 7 
o'clock, at Washingtonian Hall, No. 21 Bromfield 
street. Tickets at the Bookstores, and at the door. 
For a gentleman and lady, $1 00 for the course ; for 


one person, 75 cts. Admission to one Lecture, 25 
cents, 


("This course of lectures is deserving of the 
most liberal patronage.]—Ep. Lin. 








MARRIED—In Upton, by the Rey. Mr. Ball, Mr. 
Elijah Wood to Miss Anna D. Aldridge. 


DIED—In South Abington, on Tuesday, Dec. 17, 
after a protracted illness which was borne with true 
Christian fortitude, Rebecca, wife of Mr. John Noyes, 
Jr., aged 43 years, : 











Water-Cure Journal. 
Prospectus for 1851. Volume XI. 


Zippo WATER-CURE JOURNAL is published 
monthly, illustrated with engravings, exhibiting 
the Structure, Anatomy and Physiology of the Hu- 
man Body, with familiar instructions to learners. It 
is emphatically a Jounnat or Heavrn, and is designed 
to be a complete FAMILY GUIDE in all cases and 
in all diseases. 





HYDROPATHY 


Will be fully unfolded, and so explained that all may 
apply it in various diseases, even those not curable by 
any other means. There is no system so simple, 
harmless, and universally applicable, as the Water- 
Cure. Its effects are almost miraculous, and it has 
already been the means of saving the lives of thou- 
sands who were entirely beyond the reach of all other 
known remedies. 


PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH. 
This will be fully discussed, including Food, Drinks, 


Clothing, Air, and Exercise, showing their effects on 
both body and mind, 


REFORMS 


In all our modes of life will be pointed out, and made 
so plain that ‘he that runs may read.’ We believe 
fully that man may prolong his life much beyond the 
number of years usually attained. We propose to 
show how. 


TO INVALIDS, 
No matter of what disease, the principles of Hydropa- 


thy may be safely applied, and, in nine cases out of 
ten, great benefit may be derived therefrom. 


TO THOSE IN HEALTH. 

Without health even life itself is not desirable, 
unless a remedy can be found. ‘To preserve health, no 
other mode of living ean compare with this system. 
In fact, were its rules observed and earried.out, many 
of our ills would be forever banished, and succeeding 
generations grow up in all the vigor of true manhood. 
It will be part of our duty to teach the world how to 
preserve health, as well as cure disease. 


WATER-CURE AT HOME. 

Particular directions will be given for the treatment 
of ordinary cases at home, which will enable all, 
who may have occasion, to apply it without the aid 
of a physician. 

TO WOMEN AND MOTHERS. 

It is universally conceded by all intelligent prac- 
titioners, as well by the old school as. the new, that 
the Water-Cure is not equalled by any other mode of 
treatment in those peculiar complaints common only 
to women. The Journal will contain such advice 
and instruction as may be considered most important 
in all these critical, yet unavoidable cases. 


THIS JOURNAL 
Will be published on the 1st of each month, contain- 
ing the best matter with reference to the application 
of this system of Life, Health and Happiness, adapt- 
ed in classes, on the following 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy, one year, 
Five copies, one year, 
Please address all letters, rost-parp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
131 Nassau street, New York. 

N. B. Nowis the time to subscribe for 1841. 

‘Tue Warer-Cure Journav’ is bold, earnest, and 
energetic, written with the zeal and energy that 
nothing but sincere conviction can inspire. In its 
whole tone and spirit, it presents a noble contrast to 
the vagueness, indecision, and technical prattle of 
many professed scientific journals.. The facts: which 
it brings forward in overwhelming abundance are suf- 
ficient to startle the old Medica! Profession out of the 
deepest slumber.’—N. Y. Tribune. 

Dec. 27 2t 


No. 30 Dock Square. 


$1 00 
4 00 





I. GO BRUCE, 


WHOLESALE AND WETAIL DEALER IN 


Hats, Caps, Trunks, Valises, 
Carpet Bags, Umbrellas, Furs, 


AND 


Buffalo Robes, 


NO. 30 DOCK SQUARE, BOSTON. 
Under Johnson & Co's Clothing Store. 
[= REMEMBER THE NUMBER. 
November 29 


George Thompson, Esq., M, P. 
BEAUTIFUL Portrait of this distinguished phi- 
A lanthropist, from a Chase, li- 
thographed in the highest style of the art, by Bufford, 
is for sale at 26 cents, at the Bookstore of the Pub- 
lishers, JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
Dec. 13 Nos. 17 and 19, Cornhill. 


UNION MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company. 
CAPITAL $150,000. 
CHARTER UNLIMITED, 
te" No connection with Fire, Marine, or Health In- 
surance. 3 ror 
BOARD OF FINANCE, 
Franxuix Haven, Rugt Witu1ams, Me, 
Tuomas THaTcHeR. ~ id 
ELISHA B. PRATT, President. 
DanieL Smarr, Jr., Vice President. fad ite 
Henry Crocker, 6 eS) 
J. C. Suanr, M. D.,. Examiner, . 
effected on the most 
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From the National Era. 
DERNE. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Night on the city of the Moor: 
On mosque and tomb, and white-walled shore, 
On sea-waves to whose ceaseless knock 
The narrow harbor-gates unlock, 
On corsair-galley, carack tall, 
And plundered Christian caraval ! 
‘The sounds of Moselm life are still; 
No mule-bell tinkles down the hill ; 
Stretched in the broad court of the khan, 
The dusty Bornou caravan 
Lies heaped in slumber, beast and man ; 
The Sheik is dreaming in his tent, 
His noisy Arab tongue o’er-spent ; 
The kiosk’s glimmering lights are gone, 
The merchant with his wares withdrawn ; 
Rough pillowed on some pirate breast 
The dancing girl has sunk to rest ; 
And, save where measured footsteps fall 
Along the Bashaw’s guarded wall, 
Or, where, like some bad dream, the Jew 
Creeps stealthily his quarter through, 
Or counts with fear his golden heaps, 
The City of the Corsair sieeps ! 
But where yon prison long and low 
Stands black against the pale star-glow, 
Chafed by the ceaseless wash of waves, 
There watch and pine the Christian slaves— 
Rough-bearded men, whose far-off wives 
Wear out with grief their lonely lives, 
And youth, still flashing from his eyes 
The clear blue of New England skies, 
A treasured lock of whose soft hair 
Now wakes some sorrowing mother’s prayer, 
Or, worn upon some maiden’s breast, 
Stirs with the loving heart's unrest! 
A bitter cup each life must drain, 
The groaning Earth is cursed with pain, 
And, like the scroll the angel bore 
The shuddering Hebrew seer before, 
O’erwrit alike without, within, 
With all the woes which follow sin ; 
But, bitterest of the ills beneath 
Whose load man totters down to death, 
Is that which plucks the regal crown 
Of freedom from his forehead down, 
And snatches from his powerless hand 
The sceptered sign of self-command, 
Effacing with the chain and rod 
The image and the seal of God ; 
From his changed nature, day by day, 
The manly virtues fall away— 
Pride, honor’s instinct, self-respect— 
Until the man, no more erect, 
Creeps earthward, naked, blind and mute, 
The godlike merging in the brute ! 
Why mourn the quiet ones who die 
Beneath affection’s tender eye, 
Unto their household and their kin 
Like ripened corn-sheaves gathered in! 
Oh, weeper, from that tranquil sod, 
That holy harvest-home of God, 
Turn to the quick and suffering, shed 
Thy tears upon the living dead ! 
Thank God above thy dear ones’ graves ; 
They sleep with Him: they are not slaves! 
What dark inass, down the mountain sides 
Swift-pouring, like a stream divides }— 
A long, loose, straggling caravan, 
Camel and horse, and armed man, 
The moon's low crescent, glimmering o’er 
Its grave of waters to the shore, 
Lights up that mountain cavalcade, 
And glints from gun and spear and blade, 
Near and more near !—now o’er them falls 
The shadow of the city walls ; 
Hark, to the sentry’s challenge, drowned 
In the fierce trumpet’s charging sound— 
The rush of men, the musket’s peal, 
The short, sharp clang of meeting steel ! 
Vain, Moslem, vain, thy life-blood poured 
So freely on thy foeman's sword. 
Not to the swift nor to the strong 
The battles of the right belong; 
For he who strikes for freedom wears 
The armor of the captive’s prayers, 
And nature proffers to his cause 
The strength of her eternal iaws ; 
While he whose arm essays to bind 
And herd with common brutes his kind, 
Strives evermore at fearful odds 
With Nature and the jealous gods, 
And dares the dread recoil which late 
Or soon their right shall vindicate. 
*Tis done—that struggle sharp and stern— 
The star-flag flouts the walls of Derne ! 
Joy to the captive husband ! joy 
To thy sick heart, oh, brown-locked boy ! 
In sullen wrath the conquered Moor 
Wide open flings your dungeon door, 
And leaves ye free from cell and chain, 
The owners of yourselves again. 
Dark as his allies desert born, 
Soiled with the battle's stain, and worn 
With the long marches of his band 
Through hottest wastes of rock and sand, 
Scorched by the sun and furnace breath 
Of the red desert’s wind of death, 
With welcome words and grasping hands, 
The vietor and deliverer stands ! 
The tale is one of distant skies ; 
The dust of half a century lies 
Upon it, yet its hero’s name 
Still lingers on the lipsiof Fame ; 
And lives there one who loves to turn 
To Eaton by the walls of Derne, 
And speak the praise of him who gave 
Deliverance to the Moorman’s slave, 
Yet dares to brand with shame and crime 
The heroes of our land and time— 
The self-forgetful ones who stake 
Home, nature, life, for freedom's sake > 
God mend his heart, who cannot feel 
The impulse of that holy zeal, 
And sees not with his sordid eyes 
The bevuty of self-sacrifice ! 
Though in the sacred place he stands, 
Uplifting consecrated hands, 
Unworthy are his lips to tell 
Of Jesu’s martyr-miracle, 
Or name aright that dread embrace 
Of suffering for a fallen race. 
—_—~————— 
From the Salem Register. 
THE REAPER. 
How few are now the reapers in the fields! 
How many, preying on the ripening ears, 
Forever scatter all the harvest yields, 
Planted with toil, and wet with many tears ! 
Ah! little know they at what cost was sown 
The seed-field of the world, a waste before ; 
‘When He, who sowed the Word, went forth alone, 
And all the toil and all the suffering bore. 
But soon the Husbandman his heirs shall send, 
‘Who from the tares shull cull the promised wheat, 
And with his welcome every laborer greet ; 
And give the weary ones his peace, his rest, 
And to the feast invite each ransomed guest. ny 
——.>—— 
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‘Whose shrinks or falters now, ‘ : 


‘Whoso to the yoke would bow, 





Brand the craven on his brow ! 
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ning and to-morrow, I hold meetings here, to review 
Huntington’s charge, and to arouse the people to a 
stern spirit of resistance to all laws and constitutions 
‘that make it a crime to help men to escape from sla- 
very. Nothing is talked of here but the fugitive law. 


I starve for want of the Liberator. I cannot get It has just been endorsed by the Convention at the 


to see it. It is more to me than all other papers, r ; z 
so far as I desire the progress of our race. I hope capital, and this has roused « hornet's nest, 
Adieu, HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
ere many weeks to be where I can see it regularly. ; . 
But of this I wish not to speak further now. Iwant| P. 8. The foregoing, dear Garrison, is literally 
to send you some of the doings of Indiana, now as-| rue of Indiana. A colored man owns 1000 acres of 
sembled in Convention, in her capital, to fix a Con- | !and in this State. He has a wife and children. If 
stitution. he does not sell it to. a white man before he dies, the 
The following preamble to the forthcoming, newly- | Whole is to be scized and sold by the State, to pay 
modelled Constitution, has been adopted : the State debt, a his — and eget to 
‘ : : starvation and nakedness. a man hires a rer, 
Cade ee ee iton in cater Us cotablish justion ond he is liable to be punished as. felon, if. that laborer 
maintain public order, and perpetuate liberty, do ordain|is not of the approved color. It is literally true, 
the following Constitution.’ that a Committee is to be established in each town 
All very fair. Now see how Indiana proposes to | to stand by the ballot-box, and decide on each man’s 
‘establish justice’ and ‘perpetuate liberty.’ First. | right to vote—by thecolor ofhis skin. Every man or 
Color, complexion alone, is to be represented in the | woman who has assisted or shall assist a man to es- 
government. No man is to be allowed to vote, unless | cape from slavery, OT who shall give to the panting 
he can exhibit the true, Simon-pure, voting color.| fugitive water and food, is to be indicted by the 
The doctrine of property qualification is discarded. | Grand Jury, arraigned before Huntington or McLean, 
Character and intelligence are discarded. A man| fined $2000, and imprisoned for six months. The 
may be poor, ignorant, vicoius,—yet he may vote.| color of the skin is the only passport to admission 
Suffrage, in Indiana, rests solely on the color of the] into Indiana. Let all who are looking to settle in the 
skin, according to the revised Constitution. This has | West know the facts touching qualifications for set- 
been done solely to co-operate with slaveholders in|} tlement in Indiana. 
keeping the laborers in a servile and helpless condi-} There was a great storm in the Constitutional Con- 
tion. Mark! the only qualification for voting in| vention over the Fugitive Bill, Resolutions were 
the government of Indiana is color. A tribunal will | introduced, approving that Bill and the other healing 
probably be established in each town, whose business} measures of Congress. Two days the Convention 
it will be to decide who have the voting color. The| was thrown into commotion by it. At length, the 
great struggle in Europe is upon the question, Shall | resolutions—introduced by Robert Dale Owen—were 
man or property be represented in governments? In-| passed, approving those measures. The State is in 
diana has shot ahead of all other States and nations, | quite a blaze about it. Treason is the great argu- 
and is about to cast both overboard, and establish a} ment used by the supporters of kidnappers. My an- 
government which shall represent the complexion or | swer is, I rejoice to be counted worthy to be called 
color of the skin. And in this way the Hoosier} a rrartor to the Constitution and laws that sanction 
State is to ‘ establish justice’ and ‘ perpetuate liberty.’ | slavery. I have no hesitation between treason against 
Ho! Indiana, thou art progressing—backward! But|God and treason against man. But all works for 
thy devotion to slavery shall be duly rewarded. the downfall of this blood-cemented Union. God 
Second. None are to come into the State but men | speed its overthrow! for then, and not till then, will 
and women of a certain complexion. All around the | slavery die. 
State, persons are to be stationed to examine the col-| Some of the priests, politicians and editors out here 
or of the skin of every one who enters the State. | rejoice that George Thompson was not allowed to be 
No matter what may be your standing in other/heard in Faneuil Hall. This fact they trumpet 
States—you may be a citizen of Ohio—and though the| abroad. The wider the better. It is a powerful ar- 
Federal Constitution declares that the citizen of Ohio | gument for the abolition of slavery, or the dissolution 
shall be $ntitled to all the privileges of a citizen in In- | of the Union. H.C. W. 
diana, yet, Constitution or no Constitution, Union or . —_ 
no Union, Indiana must go ahead and make color the| PARTICULARS OP THE INSURRECTION 
sole test of citizenship—the sole and exclusive test of IN ST. CROIX IN 1848. 
right to live within her borders! All hail to Indi- Sr. Crorx, (West Indies) July 15, 1850. 
ana Democracy! How entirely devoted to her twin} Mr. Joun Levy: 
sister, Slavery! Such sisterly affection is affecting.| Dear Sin—Herewith you will receive the promis- 
But this is the Hoosier way to ‘ establish justice’ and | ed epistle mentioned in my last, which I trust has 
* perpetuate liberty.’ ere this, reached you. 6 
Third. None are to own real estate but those of a In giving you a description of the insurrection in 
certain color. It is to be a criminal offence to sell | this island in the memorable month of July, 1848, I 
land or a house to any but those who have been cer- | must confine myself more particularly to what came 
tified by the proper authorities to be of the right| under the immediate notice of a friend and myself, 
color. It is to be a crime for any but those whose | as almost every thing else proved to have been £0 ex- 
color is thus approved to buy a house or a piece of| aggerated that I am forced, in giving you a detail- 
land in Indiana. And if any of the proscribed race| ed account, to confine myself to those facts which 
whe now hold houses and Jands here, do not sell them | carry with them unvarnished truth, 
to those whose color has been approved, before they| I have often heard the remark, that the slaves in 
die, then their houses and lands are to be seized and | Santa Cruz would never be emancipated as long as 
sold by the State, to pay the State debt, and their wid- | the world lasted, unless, in the event of a war between 
ows and children turned out of doors, to perish with | Denmark and Great Britain, the latter took posses- 
hunger and nakedness. Ho! all ye despots, behold | sion and emancipated the slaves. Every slaveholder 
the model Democracy! See how Indiana ‘estab- | felt secure in his possessions ; and nothing could per- 
lishes justice ’ and ‘ perpetuates liberty.’ suade him that the emancipation act would ever be 
Fourth. None are to be allowed to bear witness in | passed in the Danish colonies. But the light of 
courts, but those whose color the State approves. Do | freedom began to dawn in the reign of Frederick VI. 
what you will to men and women of a certain color, | and Christian VIII. The latter, the cousin and suc- 
and there is no redress, unless some of the approved | cessor of the former, aided by his royal consort, Car- 
stamp saw you do the deed. Color—the color of the | oline Amelia, exercised his royal power in ameliora- 
skin—is the only thing essential to qualify a person | ting the condition of the slaves in these colonies. 
to be a witness in any of the courts of Indiana. No | The first step taken by his Majesty was the education 
matter how ignorant, how polluted, how destitute | of the slave youth. In the year 1847, there was a royal 
of truth and integrity you may be, you can be a wit- | decree, signed at Copenhagen, 28th June, emancipat- 
ness ; but if your skin is not of the Hoosier stamp, | ing all the children born after that date throughout 
you cannot be a witness, though you were an angel | the colonies; and a probationary grant of twelve 
from heaven. Though Jesus himself were here, he | years to all born before that date. ‘With this enact- 
could not be a witness in Indiana, ‘till he had under- | ment, however, the siaves were not satisfied, and very 
gone the skin ordeal, and his color ascertained and | naturally said that slaves could not beget free chil- 
approved by the State. dren. But with all their discontent, the obstinacy 
Fifth. None to be admitted to the public schools | (in many cases) which they manifested, and the mur- 
but those of the right color. In this very town, there | murings they daily gave vent to, the slaveholder 
is one bright boy of the proscribed color in the school, | still enjoyed the opinion that they would never ob- 
seeking to develop his powers of mind, and to quali- | tain their freedom, Every species of cruelty was,— 
fy himself to act well his part on the theatre of life;|though secretly,—inflicted on these poor creatures, 
but, poor boy! his color has not been approved by | insomuch that it became a matter of surprise that they 
the State, and next Monday evening, Dec. 9th, there | would endure such treatment without taking a stand 
is to be a public meeting, to cast him out, if possible.| to free themselves from the tr els of slavery, 
So, you cannot vote, you cannot live, you cannot| which seemed to press more and more upon them. 
hold property, you cannot be educated in Indiana, | But, ‘ for every thing there isa time,’ and the time 
unless your complexion has been examined and ap-| for ‘freedom did come, and at the moment when it 
proved by the State. You may bring a certificate | was least expected. 
signed and sealed by God Almighty, that your color} On the Ist of July, being Saturday, it was noticed 
is just what it ought to be—what God wishes it to/| that the country people bought more provisions than 
be—no matter; God Almighty must go down before | usual from the shops in town; many persons were 
the great and mighty State of Indiana. God's certi- | led to ask the reason for buying so much bread and 
ficate—His note of hand—is not current coin in Indi-/ fish on that day, but they could hear nothing posi- 
ana, till it has received the signature and seal of the | tive, the only answer being, ‘We are going to do 
State ! something on Monday.’ On the 2d, (Sunday,) the 
Have you seen the charge of Judge Huntington to people were again seen purchasing food, and again 
the Grand Jury of this State? He is U.S. District | the same questions were asked. This day, however, 
Judge for Indiana. In a charge recently given to the they began to let out their intention of coming to 
Grand Jury at Indianapolis, he says—* It will be your | town on Monday, to demand their freedom; but no 
duty to inquire whether any one within this District | one paid any attention to it, saying that the negroes 
has rendered himself liable under this section.’—(The | never would attempt any such thing. The women 
7th section of the tngitive law, making it felony to| (who seem to be always first alarmed) spread the re- 
feed or shelter a fugitive slave—making it felony to port like wild-fire through the town; they questioned 
aid a man to escape from slavery.) ‘If there be any | every slave they could meet with, until they were as- 
such person or persons, you will present them to this | sured that something was on foot, and that was, the 
court for trial.’ Then again he says, with emphasis, | rising of the slaves to demand their freedom. «We 
‘Gentlemen, if there are persons in this District who | do not intend to go to work on Monday,’ said they, 
have rendered themselves amenable to the penalties |+we are coming into town to demand our freedom. 
prescribed in the 7th section of the fugitiveslave law, | We will kill nobody ; all we wantis freedom.’ The 
you will present them to this court for trial.’ So the| town’s people now began to believe that the slaves 
Grand Jury in this State have been duly instructed | were in earnest, and were determined not to trust to 
to commence their kidnapping labors. the assurance which they had given them, since,— 
Mark ! the sole and single offence is aiding men aad | as some argued,—if they met with the slightest oppo- 
women to escape from slavery - For this act, the people sition, they would be capable of the greates t atrocities. 
of Indiana are to be seized and handed over to the| What was to be done now, remained a question. 
teeth and laws of Judge Huntington. Such is the|« Make yourselves easy,” one would say, ‘ the negrces 
Court of the United States, as it exists in Indiana. | are not coming—they dare not come.’ Again another 
The Grand Jury of the State is hounded on by the! would declare that he heard it from such a particular 
General Government, to bring in a true bill against negro of such an estate. All this could not serve to 
every man of woman who shall dare to aid a fellow-| conyince some people that the rural population of the 
beinig to escape from slavery—from the condition of a] island, always noted for their mild and gentle dispo- 
brute beast to that of aman! Let this Grand Jury | sition, would ever take a stand which would expose 
go towork. The more they indict the better. There them to danger. The courtry people were so explicit 
are thousands and tens of thousands right under their | enat they told the precise hour intended to signalize 
noses, who have violated and will violate that law.| each other. ‘At 8 o'clock, we will begin to toll the 
The quicker they are all brought before the court and bells and blow the shells, ls, So as to prepare the people 
consigned to dungeons, the better. Who would not| in town to see us by daylight.’ These remarks, made 
court such an honor? The best use the State could | in the face of day, threw most of the inhabitants of 
make of abolitionists, for the downfall of slavery, the town into the greatest confusion. They rested 
would be to consign them all to dungeons for aiding between a doubt and a fear for the remainder of the 
slaves to become freemen. evening, waiting in the highest state of agitation for 
The judge says—‘ Gentlemen, there are too many | the awful.realization of their fears, 
indications of a coming storm; and although the} Seven o'clock struck, and all was yet still; the 



















seers, all deserted, with but few exceptions, their| ple were left to their own imaginations, to form their 
houses and plantations, to seek refuge in the fort and | own judgments, and come to whatever conclusion 
on board of vessels. The inhabitants of the town | their disorganized minds dictated ; and when we make 
followed their example, vacating their dwellings, and | the allowance for the oppressed state in which the 
leaving their all to the mercy of the insurgents. Few | people were kept, we cannot but say that we excuse 
of the town’s people remained to protect their pro-|them. Slavery, under any circumstances, has its 
perty. attendant evils ; and according to the state of mind of 
Hour after hour passed away, and yet the bells and | the master, the slave is treated better or worse. The 
shells were heard. The deep and majestic sound of} slaves in this island, it is crue, had not to complain 
the bell at La Grange, (an estate in the immediate | of the worst treatment, generally speaking; but there 
vicinity of the town,) added to the dismal end distant | were many individual cases, where the slaves have 
yelling of the insurgents, struck terror in all who had to endure the most brutal treatment from their 
heard it. The stoutest hearts failed. Men, hitherto] managers. The Government, it is well known, op- 
reckless and unthinking, became serious, and express- | posed every species of cruelty, and punished with 
ed the greatest concern for the safety of themselves | the greatest rigor every manager who was known to 
and families, in the event of an incursion of the slaves | treat the slaves cruelly ; but the conduct of every 
from the country before daylight. And although the | manager did not come to the car of the Government, 
country people assured them that they intended no|since there were those who would repress every 
harm to the inhabitants in their persons or property, |complaint, if possible. The slaves, on their purt, 
yet they would place no confidence in this assurance, would make frequent application to the Governor 
but would rather throw themselves upon the mercy | General, Von Scholten, to seek redress for any cruel 
of the waves, stowed closely together in the cabins | treatment inflicted by the manager; and in almost ev- ’ 
and on the uncovered decks of the vessels at that] ery case, this humane ruler would at once call the 
time lying in port, and exposed to the scorching rays! manager to account, and if he were found guilty, he 
of the sun by day, and the incessant falling of the | would be sure to receive, according to the nature of 
dew by night, so fatal to many. And what must ap-| the case, either a severe reprimand or an order to 
pear quite strange is, that g the refugees were | leave the island, which he would have to do within 
many who were themselves slaves, and who (as it/ twenty-four hours. All this, however, did not pre- 
may be naturally supposed) should have rather taken | vent the managers from committing the like offences, 
part with the insurgents, since they stood forth for the | especially when they had the means of keeping the 
common cause. But not so: they wisely awaited the | fact from coming to the knowledge of his Excellency. 
issue before they would make their debut on the field |'‘There was a case, not long before the emancipation, 
ot battle, when they could more at their ease gather| where the long-concealed cruelty of a manager (who 
the gold which others had dug out. ‘| was himself owner of the estate,) was brought before 
Daylight at last broke forth, and all was hurry and | his Excellency. The consequence was, that he was 
bustle; bells were still tolling, and the shells blow- commanded to leave the estate and reside in town, re- 
ing. All Nature seemed propitious. The sun rose | signing the command of the estate to some other per- 
majestically above the hills, shedding his bright rays | son, who would act as manager. This man, who died 
as if to grace this auspicious morn. All of a sudden, |some weeks after receiving the Governor General’s 
the awful din of the beils died away, while the souind | communication, was so notoriously cruel, that the 
of the dreadful and appalling shell became more and| most ungovernable slaves trembled at the idea of 
more distinct. They only who were present can re-| serving him, while he would always purchase such 
call to their minds the sensation that was at this mo-| characters. Generally, the greatest cruelties seem to 
ment created. Words cannot fully express the awful- | have been practised in the west end quarter ; being so 
ness of the scene which by degrees presented itself to | far removed from the seat of government, there was 
the view of the beholder. Gang after gang came in| less danger of its reaching the fountain-head, while 
martial pomp into the town, armed with weapons of the magistrate in this quarter rather overlooked than 
the greatest variety. Here was to be seen one of the} punished (except on the part of the slaves) these in- 
hitherto oppressed, brandishing a cutlass; there| fringements of the laws. 
another armed with a sword, which had not long} All these things the slaves took into account, and 
since been in contact with the grindstone, and pre- prepared themselves to oppose every measure that 
senting an edge as acute as that of arazor. The| stood in the way of freedom, while they would adopt 
women were armed with their bills, in the finest order, | every means to the attainment of it. When, there- 
well sharpened, Children of both sexes, from eight) fore, the Sheriff told them they had better go home 
years old and upwards, followed in the rear of each | and work for their masters, they, with one voice, cried 
gang, armed with various missiles of defence. Iron, | out, ‘Tear down his house!’ They rushed into the 
intended for hoops, was formed into swords; spikes} house, and commenced the most awful destruction. 
were attached to long poles, and the axe-edge hatchet, | Every article of furniture was thrown through the 
hammer, chissel, &c. of the carpenter and cooper,| windows into the street, where it was broken to 
were all in requisition; in a word, every thing that] atoms, Bedsteads, tables, and other pieces of mahog- 
could be used as a defensive or an offensive weapon, | ony, were cut into chips, and thrown aside for fire- 
was brought to town. wood. The casements of the windows were unhung 
Why the insurgents met with no opposition, still| and broken. A small flag-staff gallery on the south 
remains a question with many, but I think it very ea- | of the building was torn down. Next came the forc- 
sily accounted for, as far as the strength of the gar-|ing of the public offices attached to the building, 
tison was concerned. A few regulars, perhaps fifteen, | and the total destruction of every record. This seem- 
at that time in the fort, what could be done? The| ed to afford the insurgents great pleasure, for here 
slightest opposition might have put the insurgents in | could be seen one with a large book opened under his 
possession of the fort,—which it was their intention | feet, while he deliberately tore out leaf after leaf; there 
to storm,—since they could have effected an en- | another, taking up the scattered leaves, and pretend- 
trance on every side. The male inhabitants, both|ing to point out something written against him, in 
from town and country, had taken part with the fe- | revenge for which he would ‘tear it in pieces. The 
males in seeking a safe hiding-place, instead of| total destruction of every thing in the Sheriff's house 
strengthening the garrison, if it were their intention | was barely prevented by the intercession of his house- 
to offer any effectual opposition. The Major of the| keeper, a woman of color, who claimed some of the 
Brand corps had applied to the Stadhauphman for or- | things as her own. 
ders to beat an alarm and get his men together; but} Having finished at this place, the insurgents ‘pro- 
the Stadhauphman thought it best to make no prepa- | ceeded to the house of the Sheriff's clerk, on whom 
ration, ‘as the slaves were only coming in to demand | they said they would take vengeance for what he 
their freedom, which was but right.’ An express had} had done to them when they were in his power. 
in the mean time posted off to the Governor General, | ‘ Remember,’ said they, ‘when he used to come on 
but it was attended with no decisive answer. All was| our estates, how he would thump and kick us, wheth- 
now left to chance. No decided step could be taken | er we were right or wrong, just to give satisfaction 
except what circumstances offered. To divine the]! the manager—we must break up his house!’ 
reason of the commander-in-chief’s apparent uncon- | and like one man, they moved off in the direction of 
cern, is out of our power. Suffice it to say, that we| his house, broke into the yard and into the house, 
are sure his motive was a good one. where they began their devastating work. Every 
Armed in the manner above stated, the insurgents | article of furniture was totally destroyed—the case- 
entered the town from the northeast and south sides, | ments of windows and doors were unhinged—parts 
whence they proceeded to Queen street, (the street in | of the gallery were broken—the floor-eloth and ficor 
which is the sheriff’s office, and where the sheriff | taken uj —in a word, the destruction of this house 
himself resides,) where they lined off on both sides of | was almost complete, for nothing was left to be done 
the strect, leaving a passage wide enough, as thcy | but the breaking down of the building itself. Here 
said, for the Governor to drive through to proclaim | the insurgents began to plunder. Every article of 
their freedom. The greatest order was preserved | dress, along with some dry goods found ina shop 
while they waited for the expected proclamation, | below, was taken away; and the daughters of this 
A second express was sent to the Governor General, | gentleman, (numbering about ten) were left without 
to inform him of the stand which the insurgents had | the second suit to their backs. 
taken, and that they awaited his presence. But after] Immediately after this destruction came the colonel 
waiting about an hour and a half, the insurgents be- | from the other town, as a representative from the 
gan to be dissatisfied, expressing their fears that some | Governor General, and gathered the insurgents, who 
foul play was in contemplation, which prevented the | were then before the fort, together, to hear what he 
arrival of his Excellency. They then demanded that | had to say; but after he had finished speaking, the 
the Sheriff should come out and proclaim their free-| people cried out, ‘ You will not do. Go back and 
dom. This he said he could not do, but that he| Send the Governor himself.’ The colonel assured 
would give them a paper, which they should take to | them that they could depend upon seeing his Excel- 
the Governor General for his sanction; the tenor of | lency before the close of the day, and that they should 
which was—‘I hereby declare the unfree in this ju- | Sit themselves down quietly somewhere until he came, 
risdiction to be free, provided it meets the Governor| for he would not be pleased if he came and found 
General's approbation, and gains his sanction. This| them continuing to do what they had already been 
conditional declaratiov, written in Danish, was read | doing. During this time, there stood at the gate of 
in English to the insurgents; after which, it was de-| the fort eight or ten of the infantry under arms, to 
livered to one of them to carry to his Excellency. | prevent the insurgents entering; but this did not awe 
The people, however, seemed not to believe that the} them, for some went up to the mouth of the cannon, 
contents were faithfully read, and therefore handed it | while some mounted the lower ramparts, and but for 
to a young man to ‘read right,’ but unfortunately | the intercession of the individuals who were among 
none of them could read Danish. The insurgents | them belonging to the town, and of whom I have-al- 
then said they would have nothing to do with the pa- | ready spoken, they would certainly have forced the 
per, as it was for the purpose of ensnaring them that} gate, which must have caused bloodshed on both sides. 
it was given them to carry to the Governor. The| The insurgents had provided the means to effect an 
Sheriff, an old and infirm man, who had for more than | entrance by scaling the ramparts, and, bill in hand, 
twenty-one years lived in the full possession of his} would have carried every thing before them; for 
authority, and who had only to command to be im-| what could a few regulars do in this case? It was 
mediately obeyed, and particularly by the enslav-| impossible to defend the fort on every side, the insur- 
ed class of people, seeing his authority so far set| gents having closed in under the ramparts, where 
at defiance, gave vent to his feelings, and told the| the great guns could not play upon them, and where 
‘can’t take care of themselves’ that they had better | nothing but musketry could have effected any thing. 
go home and work for their masters. Taking the|The insurgents had provided ladders with which to 
circumstances of the case into consideration, this re- | mount the ramparts, and they plainly said that they 
mark was as imprudent as uncalled for. The stand | were aware that the field-piece would do much dam- 
which the people had taken demanded the greatest | age; but the moment it was discharged, those who 
prudence and foresight. They had already, without|had already mounted the lower rampart would 2: 
the slightest opposition, effected an entrance into the | once rush upon the soldiers; and put them all to der .h, 
town, and in a serse were masters of it. Was this|if possible. Only those who heard the determin .tion 
the time to rouse the people's resentment ? Would it} of those people can see how easily an entrance could 
not have been more wise to have tried by kindness have been effected into the fort without pistols or 
to have gained the insurgents over to something like| muskets. But be this as it may, we are gird to say, 
gentleness, by assuring them that all that could be/ persuasion was used to prevent the attemr: by those 
done for them could be done by the Gov. General him- | who saw further into the matter than mig ut have been 
self? Nothing could be more fixed on my mind than} expected, and had it not been for what tie insurgents 
the opinion, that if prudent measures had been adopted, | thought was said by Mr. William Moor: from the bat- 
the insurgents would mot have gone to their excesses. | tery, nothing serious would have happened. 
I mean, that the Sheriff should have shown the peo- After the colonel had tinished spe king to the peo- 
ple that he was not inclined to offer any opposition] ple, the adjutant of the Brand cor,s appeared, with 
against their struggle for freedom, but that it was his the standard belonging to that bod + of men, and with 
date, 0 Bhectl ey and preserve order and deco-| the drummer, got the insurgents to march around the 
rum in the town. I do not, however, say that this town, in hopes of stilling th This had the desired 
mode of treatment would not have been abused, but it| effect as long as it dnatianied, ‘sat-cs soon us it cons- 
is obvious that it would have been best. But it may| ed, they were again before the ‘ort, where, as we have 
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vengeful feelings, was One of most an. 
and he who could witness such _ 


sivudder, must be devoid of sensi 
to your mind, my dear sir, abou 
uncultivated peasantry of our js} 
tures of impulse, infuriated by st. 
tirely left to their own inelinati 
you do not think the Scene mus 
This man’s Property was the last destro: "ht , 
but was not the loast, as the amount of is tomn, 
stroyed at his house has been estimated ge « 
Biter 
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thousand dollars, 

I must here tel! you, that ea 
its leader, to whom the peop! 
ence. These were principal 
among them for their bravery, 
them named Gutliff, alias Buaa 
conspicuous of the leaders, an 
in our next correspondence, 
we trust the interest which 
will be awakened in many o 
of him. ; 

In conclusion, with the united 
my house greeting those of yours, 

rip me, yours sincerely 
SRAEL ROSS VAN w 
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Consumption nai, PME tes, 
F neglected, colds soon r saa Complaint 


: un into th : 
diseases. Before the sufferer is seas Of it, be 


far gone, beyond the reach : 
there is one hope for the alata remedies, }, 


“hi t 

like the rainbow in the storm. sc Which will «4; 
» OK ne 
MONIC SYRUP, if perseveringly wae PUL. 


to health almost every case of this ot 
too frequent disorder. The following cet . 
untarily contributed by the grateful sy fier ifeate, Vol. 
vince the most skeptical that the greet 5 Cr, Will cop. 
age, for Consumption in all its forms, js emedy of th, 


SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP 

Chas. G. Johnson was taken Dec, 194 with 
cold, which produced incessant coughing wh a heavy 
nied with acute pain on the right side nai Sceoaie. 
back under the right shoulder, having ‘i ~ 
sweats, high fevers, &c. I expectorated reat wught 
to a quart of nauseous matter evey twenty-ie . 
and was gradually sinking under the weaken; 
gress of my disease. I took fifteen bottles sey 
myself once more restored to health, I will f te 
add, that the consulting physician Seeing the rad 
the medicine, fully approved of its use, "7, Pil 
reader some idea of the severity of my case a te 
rapid cure effected by the Syrup, I will state rs 
usual weight in health, was 177 pounds, yj rt ay 
finally reduced by my sufferings to but 19) wa 
yet, on the first of September, 1849, | wel pom 
pounds ; thus gaining, in a few months Py vi 
and within three pounds of my heaviest pi 

Signed, CHARLES G. JOHNsoy 

We, the undersigned, residents of Bristo) andy} 
cinity, are well acquainted with Mr, Johnwon, al 
know him to have been afflicted as he states sip 
We also know that he used Schenck’s Pulmonie er. 
rup, ane have every reason to believe, thst to the 
medicine he owes his preservation {rom g 
grave. The known integrity and position ip scjp 
of Mr, Johnson, however, is a sufficient puaranter tp 
the public of the truth of his statement, 

LEWIS PRATT, Pratt’s Hotel; LEWis ¥v 
WHEATON, merchant ; CHESTER M. sTURpy. 
VANT, coal merchant, formerly of Boston; JOHX 
W. BRAY, merchant ; JAMES M. HARLOW de. 
gyman of Presbyterian Church ; 8. B. HOLT, Hove 

urlington ; JAMES B. SCOTT, book agent; 4 |. 
PACKER, coal agent. 

A Treatise on the History of Consumption, in s 
neat pamphlet, can be had gratis, on appplication to 
the agents in Boston. Sold in Boston by 

REDDING & (0, 
8 STATE STREE, 
Agents for Dr. J. H. Schenck, Philadelphia, Priegi 
per bottle, or six bottles for five dollars, 


Sold in Salem by H. Whipple ; Lowell, Galem 
& Hovey ; Newburyport, J. G. Tilton; Portsmouth, 
W. H. Preston ; New Bedford, C. A. Clark; Tau 
ton, F.S. Munroe; Fall River, John Russell: Wor 
cester, M. B. Green ; Springfield, B. K. Bliss ; Prov. 
idence, Rowe & Co.; Bangor, D. Bugbee; at 
Thomaston, R. S. Slocomb; Saco, J. B. Mumy; 
Montpelier, Vt., Town and Hali. : 


Ur hour, 








For the Cure of 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROU?, 
ASTHMA ai CONSUMPTION. 


cima truly valuable remedy for all diseases ue 

Lungs and Throat has become the chief rent 
of the afflicted, as it is the most certain cure know 
for the above complaints. While it is most pF 
erful remedial agent in the most desperate anda 
hopeless cases of Consumption, it is also, in diminish: 
ed doses, one of the mildest and most agrest* 
family medicines for common coughs and colds. Res: 
below the opinion of men who are known to tbe 
world; and the world respect their opimions. 


FROM PROF. HITCHCOCK. : 

James C. Ayres: Sir—I have used you bee 
Pectoral’ in my own case of deep-seated oes - 
and am satisfied from its chemical constitute el 
is an admirable compound for the relief of =, 
If my opinion as to its superior 
you are at liberty wo, 


difficulties. : 

ter can be of any service, 
ink eT. , 

as you thin es aD HITCHCOCK, LL D. 


President of Amherst College. 


From the ‘LONDON LANCET: 


*AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL is pal vio 
most valuable preparations that has os ae 
notice. After a careful examination, we reser 
itate to say we have a large appreciation 0 no 
and the fullest confidence in its usefulness 
and lung cor: plaints.’ 


of the 


Dr. Brev ster, of Windham county, Conn 


us the following testimony :-— 3 
: have enclosed X 


Dr. J. C. Ayer: Dear Sir—I i 

a certi cate cee Mrs. Catharine A. ot ots Cult 
of this village, pag ee rs 

d has at 


Wesr Kriurxory, Conn, ae 

This may certify, that I was * 3 which sheet! 
severe cough in the winter of 47— Aes ried Ba 

ened to terminate in consumption a of‘ Age 
medicines in vain, and "On THERINE K cADy- 

Cherry Pectoral.’ ! . 

DIRECT EVDO 

Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell: Dest rl wy healt’ 


wranon a 
which you MF 


erty to 
tumn, 

cough, and made use of many ™ 
taining relief. I was oblig' 
quently raised blood, and co 

A friend gave me 4 bottle of yromnmencet rf 
the use of which I immediately 
I have just {2 
, and am nearly recover’ : 
a cag has th. and all Oy the eA 
uable medicine. E. 8. 


vad (he 
ostmaste?s 
From Dr. Bryant, Druggist and P 


the excited state of mind into which he must natu-| chant, telling the soldiers t> fire u them. We| opee Falls, Mass :— jease S04 
tally have been thrown, prevented his acting in this | cannot positively cae A Noes dia or did not} Dr. J. C. Ayer: Dear Sir Poe PrOksL ae 
“manner in person. Why, then, did he not eail upon | sa she words, although ws were personally present mittance for ail the CHENIN hat 10 Meise! 
the many individuals—inhabitants of the town— 2 the ts gave out that some of them wail Team ch satisfection #8 sonny 
who were at that time present, to assist him in ex-/heard him. Be this as it may, we leave Mr. Moore seer’ seen a medicine which eure’ physi os 
‘Whether he wi elite’ what happened to his| Cough and Lung Complaints. 1", snd 
. The ag con lint ly roceeded using it extensively wer? uy. Bars? 
acters | with the work of destr action on Mr. Moore's proper- ri, enna m owes 
Why | ty and while some b' ‘themselves in destroying Prepared by. J..C- AYER, Chemis ig Yoit® 
F ap- | the furniture ' ] § were in the store below, and sold by all 
‘thing they could 
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